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ADVERTISEMENT. 
gar Tax Publichers of Harper's Weekly congratulate 


their readers the appearance in Number 272 of 
a new serial tale entitled ““ No Name," 


wna” Its opening gives promise of the same won- 
derfal power and matebless dramatic skill which en- 
tranced the readers of “The Woman in White.” It is 
seldom that a periodical is enabled to furnish its sub- 
sertbers with ench a series of attractive tales as have 
consecutively for the past two years in Har- 
per's Weekly, frora the pens of Dickens, Wilkie Collins, 
and Bulwer. The commencement of this Tale affords 
aw rtunity for parties residing in the country 
aon. and obtain Harper's Weekly at the re- 
duced price of subecription. 
The circulation of Harper’s Weekly being now over 120,000 
copies each week, it is the best advertising medium in 
the country. 


Se 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Saturpay, Marcu 29, 1862. 











PROGRESS OF VICTORY. 


SLAND No. 10 is ours! It couldn’t stand 
Commodore Foote’s mortar-shelling, and 
seems to have surrendered after one day’s fight- 
ing, abandoning to us quantities of stores, guns, 
ammunition, etc., which the rebels can not re- 
place. How the garrison escaped, if they did 
escape, remains to be ascertained, Thus falls 
the second rebel strong-hold on the Mississippi. 
The next is Randolph, which Commodore 
Foote will probably have assailed before this 
paper reaches the public eye. But meanwhile 
we -have authentic intelligence that Generals 
Smith and M‘Clernand are at Savannah, Ten- 
nessee, in the rear of Memphis and below Ran- 
dolph, with the victorious army from Fort Don- 
elson, probably 30,000 strong. Thus Randolph 
is flanked as Columbus was, and if the garrison 
fight unsuccessfully there, their escape is cut off. 
Will they not deem it wise to anticipate the in- 
evitable event by another evacuation? And if 
they do, will not Memphis follow the example 
of Nashville before another week-elapses ? 

At the hour we write, Commodore Porter, 
with a powerful flotilla of mortar and gun boats, 
is thundering at the gates of New Orleans. 
What resistance he will meet no one can tell. 
One account states that every adult in New Or- 
leans is under arms, drilling daily under the 
traitor Mansfield Lovell, late of New York. 
Another says that there are not 8000 troops ve- 
low Baton Rouge. It is stated that the rebels 
have one or two iron-clad rams there, which 
may, perhaps, if they are ready, rum down two 
tor three of the gun-boats. But of the final re- 
sult of the attack there can be no reasonable 
doubt. New Orleans, like Nashville and Mem- 
phis, will object to be shelled, and early in April, 
if not late in March, Foote and Porter will 
shake hands under the glorious old flag in the 
Lower Mississippi. 

Of movements nearer home it is not yet law- 
ful to speak. General Joe Johnston has fallen 
back upon a new defensive line along the Rap- 
pahannock and Rapidan, and is waiting to be 
attacked. Generar M‘Ciexvas is in the field 
with an army which must be fally double that 
of Johnston, and is choosing his point of attack. 
Where that point will be, a.few-days will show. 
The public may rest assured that it will not be 
where the rebels expect it. 

A leading foreign critic, describing the posi- 
tion of the hostile armies three months ago, pro- 
NOUNCED THE LINE FROM NORFOLK, THROUGH 
Manassas anv Bowiine Greew to Cotumscs, 
PERFECTLY IMPBEGNABLE, and predicted that 
every attack made by Genera M‘CLELLAN 
upon that linc would fail. He said that it was 
stronger than the famous Italian Quadriiateral. 
If any one had told him that within three months 
from that time Manassas, Bowling Green, and 
Columbus would be abandoned by the rebels 
without firing a gun, and that the garrisons 
would be scattering in dismay, without arms 
and without stores, throughout the South, he 
would probably have been less surprised than he 
will be to hear that the General whose genius 
has contrived these results is being savagely 
and brutally abused for his incompetency by the 
New York Tribune. 





M‘CLELLAN’S ADDRESS TO HIS 
ARMY. ' 

Tue following is an extract from an Order 
of the Day issued by General M‘Clellan from 
Fairfax Court House on 14th instant : 

So_pizas oF THE Aumy oF tHE Potomacl 


For « long time I have kept you inactive, but not with- |. 


out a purpose. You were to be disciplined, armed, and 
instructed. The formidable artillery you now have had to 
be created. Other armies were to move und accomplish 
gortain results. Ihave beld you back that you might give 
Y'the death-biow to the rebellion that has distracted our once 
sheppy country. 

“ The patience you have shown, and your confidence in 
your General, are worth a dozen victories. These pre- 
Nminary results are now accomplished. I feel that the 
patient labors of many months have produced their fruit. 
‘Phe Army of the Potomac is now a real army, magnificent 
fa material, admirable in discipline and instruction, and 
exezilently equipped and armed. Your commanders are 
all that I could wish. The moment for action has arrived, 
end I know that I can trust in you to save our country. 
As I ride through your ranks I see in your faces the sure 
prestige of vic ~~ pill do whatever I ask 





of inaction has paseed. I will bring 
th aoen the rebels, and only pray that 
God may defend the right! 

These words will thrill the heart of every sol- 
dier on the Potomac. M‘Ciellan, like Napo- 
leon, is a believer in the efficacy of military 
eloquence: his addresses to his soldiers, from 
his first march into Western Virginia, are the 
true lyrics of the war. 
wherein true eloquence consists, compare his 


addresses with the tawdry performances of Joe 
Johtison the rebel, ‘“ General” Howell Cobb, 
and the other military propagandists of slavery. 

Lest any of the soldiers in the Army of the 


Potomac should be so weak of heart and mind 
as to be misled from the path of duty by the 
dastardly and atrocious attacks upon General 
M‘Clellan which have garnished one or two 
despicable newspapers published in this city, 
the Major-General Commanding adds : 

In whatever direction you may move, however strange 
my actions may appear to you, ever bear in mind that my 
fate is linked with yours, and that all I do is to bring you 
where I know you wish to be—on the decisive battle-field. 
It is my business to place you there. 

. . . 


. 7 . .& 

I shall demand of you great, heroic exertions, rapid and 
long marches, desperate combats, privations perhaps. We 
will share all these together, and when this sad war is over 
we will'all return to our homes, and feel that we can ask 
no higher honor than the proud consciousness that we be- 
longed to the Army of the Potomac. 

These brief, manly sentences fulfill the high- 
est requirements of military eloquence. A sin- 
gle unanswerable argumeht disposes of the cav- 
ilers who haveassailed M‘Clellan with the weapon 
of their own ignorance: the closing appeal will 
rouse whatever is manly and noble and truly 
heroic in the breast of his troops. 

None of Napoleon’s justly famed “Orders” re- 
veals a higher order of genius, or promises bet- 
ter results than this Address of General M‘Clel- 
lan’s. 

If he can fight as well as he writes, the Army 
of the Potomac will win imperishable glory. 








THE KEY TG RUSSELL. 


Tue following letter is worth perusal ; 
Wasurneton, March 15, 1862, 

.... Your New York papers are rather hard on 
Russell, of the London Zimes, for his mistakes 
about this country and the singular ill-fortune 
which has attended his predictions. Yet I venture 
to say that the Doctor has been more sinned against 
than sinning. He is a genial, whole-souled Irish- 
man, fond of good company, good liquor, and racy 
talk; as a writer, possessed of remarkable descrip- 
tive power and a thorough mastery of British news- 
paper slang; withal, not much given to do his own 
thinking, not a good judge of character, and not 
endowed with the faculty of analyzing the acts of 
men and nations, or finding the real causes of the 
events he witnesses. He is by trade a reporter, 
and a very good one. His misfortune has been 
that wien he has been out of reach of his employers 
he has never known what to report, and has been 
the victim of any one who chose to impose upon him. 

When he first arrived in New York he fell among 
foreign bankers, New York club men, and that ex- 
clusive circle of aristocrats whose foreign sympa- 
thies are so notorious, and who have no more un- 
derstanding of or influence over the American mind 
than the Mandarins of Pekin. They told him— 
what they undoubtedly believed—that the Union 
was gone, and that the North would not fight: 
and he, poor man, wrote the whole to the Times to 
appear side by side with the accounts of the Great 
Uprising. 

On his return from the South, warned by previ- 
ous experience, he eschewed the commercial me- 
tropolis, and establisted his head-quarters here. 
Through the influence of Lord Lyons and some of 
our leading snobs he obtained ready admittance to 
our ‘‘ best society,” and from that time to this we 
have owned him and inspired his letters. Every 
idea, and many whole sentences in his recent let- 
| ters he has picked up in conversation here. 

You must understand that Washington is almost 
as Southern a city as Charleston. Though the 
number cf slaves actually held here is small, the 
influence of the leading Southern men who have 
resided here, wholly or in part, for the past ten or 
twenty years, has been so marked that in no city of 
the Union is the slavery interest stronger, in good 
society, than in the Federal Capital. It is disrep- 
utable, in our leading circles, to object to the in- 
stitution. In the estimation of our good families 
a Southerner is naturally a gentleman, a Northerner 
naturally a low fellow. There have been excep- 
tions to the latter rule; as for instance our friend 
Mr. Bright, ex-Senator from Indiana, who was al- 
ways welcome in good houses. But the rule itself 
has been so well established that I have known 
Northern. men, after a short residence here, feel so 
ashamed of their origin that they not only pocketed 
their principles but tried to deny their birth-place. 
It is hardly necessary to add that our ‘best 
society,” thus principled, is decidedly in favor of 
the South in the present contest. Our views in 


the foreign ministers. The South has no 
better friends any where than M. Mercier, who 
represents France, and M. Stoeckel, who represents 
Russia. These gentlemen are noisy in their ad- 
miration of the rebels, and in their contemptuous 
pi'y for the deluded North. They were certain, 
before the affair at Fort Donelson, that the North 
could win no victory, and wrote as much to their 
courts. So did other foreign ministers. The whole 
feeling of the diplomatic corps has been so em- 
phatically hostile to the United States that a man 
who was invited to a diplomatic dinner came away 
convinced that it was all up with the country, and 
that Europe was going to recognize the rebels early 
next morning, 





If you wish to ascertain 





Here you have the key to poor Bombastes’ non- 
sense. He has merely repeated what he has heard 
any time those six or eight months in diplomatic 
and fashionable circles in this city. 

It was in the power of General M‘Clellan and 
the President to set him right; but they had other 
fish to fry. 1 suppose they are very sorry for him. 
Seward is, I’m sure! 








‘THES LOUNGER. 


AGITATION. 

“Tr is very easy to say that slavery caused the 
rebellion. But why didn’t you let slavery alone? 
Why were you always agitating? Why were you 
forever roaring and raving about slavery, which 
was none of your business ?”’ 

Such is the secret question of many honest minds. 
But if they were as intelligent as they are honest 
they would not ask it. For slavery would always 
have been let alone by the country if it had let the 
country alone. If it had been content with its own 
proposition, that it was a local and a State institu- 
tion, the country, confident that the Slave States 
would gradually be compelled to provide for its 

ul ex’ , would have pitied and de- 
plored, but it would not have divided pelitically 
upon the question. 

But when slavery, claiming, on one side, for im- 
munity, that it was a State affair, and on the other, 
for aggression, that it was established and pro- 
tected by the National Constitution—in pursuance 
of that claim disputed upon the soil of New York 
the law of New York forbidding it—sought to oc- 
cupy the Territories, and exclude and disgrace free 
white labor—and picked a quarrel with Mexico, 
and tried to pick another with Spain to get more 
slaves and more slave,;territory, with consequent 
preferred slave-representation in Congress— re- 
pealed the most sacred compacts, and made the 
Supreme Court declare, without any case to de- 
cide, that slavery was lawful wherever the Con- 
stitution bound, then the country said, We must 
conquer slavery, or slavery will conquer us. 

The laboring men—who are the great mass of 
the people—knowing that by their natural increase 
they and their children must look for homes to the 
fertile fields of the great Western Territories, saw 
that slavery disputed the ground; that the great 
slave-holders would engross vast estates to be cov- 
ered with slaves; and that, in fact, slavery had its 
hand upon their bread-and-butter. The common 
sense of the laboring white men in the country saw 
that the slave-holders meant to fill their places in 
the new States with slaves. Consequently the 
slavery politicians at the North and the South 
vainly bawled themselves hoarse about State 
Rights, and the inferiority of the negroes, and 
their fitness to be slaves, and the wickedness of 
abolitionists who wanted to bring slaves to the 
North to fill the places of white laborers; for the 
mass of the people instinctively answered: “If it 
be a State affair, let it stay at home in the States: 
if the negroes are inferior, and born to be slaves, 
poor devils! we are sorry for them, but it’s none 
of our business; it is a State affair: and as for the 
wicked abolitionists, why, is it any wickeder to fill 
our places with black men in the old States than in 
the new? You are trying to get hold of our future 
homes, and to disgrace the labor by which we live.” 
And in every one of the Free States they spurned, 
by tremendous majorities, the transparent trick of 
slavery. 

It was because slavery would not let the coun- 
try alone, but was forever agitating it by frantic 
efforts to expand beyond its State limits, that the 
nation could not let it alone. When you leave a 
wolf alone that is smelling about your child’s cra- 
die—when you leave a disease alone that is poison- 
ing the springs of your life—then you may look to 
see a free people letting slavery alone when it is 
trying to take tiie bread out of their mouths, as 
well as to deprive them of political rights. For 
you will observe that the same party which sup- 
ports the universal despotism of slavery, and its 
right to go wherever it chooses, is the same party 
which tries to show the great superiority of the 
condition of the slave to that of the free black at 
the North, or the white laborer in England, in or- 
der to establish its logical premise that capital 
ought to own labor. 

Let it be fairly understood, then, that if slavery 
had not agitated there would have been no agita- 
tion. - The sufferings of black men and the injus- 
tice of the system in any State of the Union 
have been tolerated by the people of the 
States, so long as they were not implicated, and so 
long as their rights were not threatened, as polyg- 
amy is tolerated in Turkey, or cannibalism in the 
Feejee Islands. But when the system struck at 
the rights, at the labor, at the very existence of 
free citizens beyond the limits of those they 
did just what they would do if the Turks should 
try to marry their sisters as collateral wives, or 
Feejee savages to eat their children for dessert. 
Slavery had stealthily struck at the country for 
years. In 1856 the country saw it clearly. In 
1860 it put its heel upon it. In 1870 slavery will 
be a dried relic. 








TO A FRIEND IN BALTIMORE. 


Tne preceding remarks will be accepted by a 
courteous friend who writes to the Lounger, and 
signs himself ‘‘ An Original Union Man of Balti- 
more,” as. partly a reply to his letter. The letter 
is candid and calm. The writer will understand 
that it is not possible to publish communications in 
this column, but will doubtless concede that the 
following is a fair summary of his points: 

The letter is suggested by an article of the 
Lounger in No, 271, March 8, to the effect that 
henceforth either slavery or its agitatiqgn must be 
suppressed ; and that, as the latter is impossible, 
the former must go to the wall. 

The writer says that he holds no slaves, and 














[Manon 29, 1869. 














of gradual abolition in his own State. He _— 
‘* If slavery is to be removed there is no way for it, 
consistent with humanity, but to fix a day provid. 
ing that all slaves born after that day shall be free 
on arriving at 21 or 25 years, if males; and 18 to 
21, if females. By this gradual mode alone could 
there be preserved to the blacks the habit of labor, 
As one or another became free he would have around 
him, yet in servitude, his relatives and friends 

and would be induced by their example to con. 
tinue to work. If slavery is ever removed, the re. 
moval must begin in the most Northern of the 
Slave States, and its mode must be gradual ; but 
no interference from without will ever bring it to 
pass. On the contrary, we know that the aboli- 
tionists, however well-meaning some of them may 
be, are practically the slave’s worst enemies. As 
an objection to gradual emancipation, it may be 
said by the immediate abolitionist that, so soon as 
gradual emancipation was determined upon, many 
slaves would be sold South, and thus deprived of 
all advantage from the measure ; but this difficul- 
ty would, of course, be provided against by the 
law of emancipation.” 

He then protests most earnestly against agita- 
tion outside of the Slave States, as delaying the 
result. 

He complains of the Loungér’s statement that 
Fort M‘Henry is the secret of the quiet of Balti- 
more as harsh, unmerited, untrue, and impolitic. 
“That troops are necessary to keep Maryland in 
her present position the writer does deny.” 

In reply, the Lounger will say that if this im- 
pending and inevitable discussion could be con- 
ducted in the spirit of this letter, we should all be 
gainers. 

The writer and the Lounger are evidently agreed 
as to the general question. 

As to the method of achieving the result, she 
writer will observe that the Lounger has not said 
that immediate and unconditional emancipation is 
desirable. 

And as to agitation, the writer of the letter will 
find his answer in the preceding article. 

The people of the free States, intelligent and 
obedient to law beyond precedent, when they saw 
the tendency and efforts of slavery, as a political 
power and industrial syst¢m, sought to arrest them 
by every peaceful means of free discussion. Ob- 
taining the Government, they intended, by prevent- 
ing its perversion, to establish liberty and not 
slavery as the national policy. It was a peaceful, 
lawful process—according to the spirit and letter 
of the Constitution, to the instincts of humanity, 
and to progressive civilization. The constitutional 
majority of the country intended nothing unlawful, 
nothing violent, nothing unfair, to any person ot 
party. They believed that the Constitution was a 
charter of liberty, and not of privilege or slavery ; 
and that the fair operation of the Government se. 
cured every right. With the system of slavery in 
the States they had no thought of meddling, al- 
though slavery had been tearing the country to 
pieces in its efforts to retain political supremacy. 
This perfect?y lawful, peaceful policy of the great 
honest mass of the people, was entirely understood 
by the slavery leaders at the South and their sym- 
pathizers atthe North. The restriction of slavery, 
its consequent amelioration antl disappearance, was 
its logical result. With that went the political 
supremacy upon the institution, and there- 
fore the leaders struck at Sumter, hoping that the 
Democratic party at the North would be more par- 
tisan than patriotic. When the smoke of Sumter 
cleared away they saw that the hope had failed. 
Henceforward their doom was only a question of 
time. 

Now a nation that has been roused to political 
action by the aggression of slavery—that has voted 
it outgf supreme power—that has been forced by 
the military rebellion of slavery to load itself with 
a stupendogs debt, and to strew the dead bodies 
of its loyal citizens across a continent, will no lon- 
ger submit to the dictation and domination of slav- 
ery, nor will it have spent all the lives and the 
money for nothing. Henceforth the agitation which 
slavery has maintained for its extension and dom- 
pp must cease, pepe g and the nation 
w secure or it will yield to 
en 

The Border States will decide as their wisdom 


sands of men in those States have been faithful, 
but they know that, even if they have counted the 
numerical majority, the working minority has been 
ablcto wrest Tennessee temporarily from the Union, 
and to blast other border States with fire and blood, 
and that those States have been held in the Union, 
not by their own citizens, but by United States 
pr aed The people of those States will see 

very, whether righ or wrong, generates 
rebellion, and that so long as they are Slave States 
so long they will be the battle-field. If, then, they 
wish to be rid of the cause of trouble, the nation 
offers to help them. If they prefer that their fields 
shall still be battle-fields, they will so decide. If, 
with Mr. Wadsworth, of Kentucky, they elect to 
favor the rebellion rather than to listen to any 
emancipation even upon their own terms, the strug- 
gle will be prolonged and embittered, but its event 
must be the same. 

If now the Lounger’s courteous and candid cor- 
respondent in Baltimore will do all that he can to 
repress the efforts of slavery to convulse the coun- 
try by seeking to extend itself, and within his own 
State will vigorously agitate for some wise system 
of he will be doing a patriotic duty. 
But manifestly, while slavery continues to threaten 
the people of the Free States politically, industri- 
ally, and with arms, those people must defend 
themselves in every possible way; and a most 
agitated agitation is inevitable until peace is not 
only conquered but secured, 
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CORRECTION WANTED. 


Tue other evening there was a large meeting at 
the Cooper Institute, and the name of Mr. Bancroft, 
the historian, was published the next morning as 
one of the Vice-Presidents. The following day the 
papers published Mr. Bancroft’s disclaimer. He 
was neither at the meeting, nor had he allowed the 
use of his name. 

This is an abuse which needs correction. Half 
of the public meetings in this city derive their 
weight and influence from the names of their offi- 
cers. They are printed conspicuously and read 
every where, and stand as sponsors of the senti- 
ments and action of the meeting. 

Now when the meeting is intended to support a 
decides policy or to express strong convictions, no- 
thing can be unfairer toward an individual, or more 
futile for the purpose of the meeting, than to use a 
man’s name without his consent. For if the affair 
be of the least importance he will publicly resent 
the unhandsome familiarity by disclaiming all con- 
nection with the meeting. Whereupon the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that other names may have been 
used in the same manner, although the persons do 
not choose to expose the matter, and an air of 
doubt and weakness is thrown over the whole 
thing. . 

Mr. Bancroft does not live in any inaccessible 
quarter of the city; and if his name be desirable to 
give dignity to a meeting why not ask his consent ? 
Even if he would give his name, if you asked him, 
he might very properly resent the use of it ether- 
wise, because he knows as well as you that his 
name is thought useful or it would not be taken— 
and he, like every other man, is to decide when it 
shall be used, 

A famous clergyman once saw his name upon a 
poster as a speaker at some meeting, and he went 
to the Committee and told them to take it off. They 
apologized—and left iton. The meeting was large 
—and all the larger from the hope of hearing the 
clergyman. By-and-by the President rose and 
said that he was very sorry to announce that, al- 
though they had expected the reverend brother, he 
was unfortunately unable to be present. ‘“‘ Not at 
all,” cried a loud voice from the rear of the church, 
and the audience rose and turned in amazement, 
while the voice continued: “‘I am the reverend 
brother in question, and I am here ; but I told the 

Committee that I could not speak, and that they 
must take off my name. Now I am going to speak, 
and I say that the use of my name under the circum- 
stances is a swindle.” The reverend brother said 
more, but that is enough. 

The simple rule is that, if you want a man’s 
name to help you or your cause, go and ask him if 
you may have it. 


DON'T FORGET THE NUMBER. 


In a great city, while every body is sure that 
every thing can be found, the great difficulty is to 
find it. Even those who live in it are perplexed ; 
but the case seems hopeless for those who live 
away from town in the country. This hardship is 
felt as much in the matter of books as in any other, 
Valuable books are constantly published upon ev- 
ery subject. But very few of them are known to 
any one who is not in the habit of reading book ad- 
vertisements, and of these the number that any 
one has the time or chance to read is very small. 
Then the valuable books are often issued in small 
editions. They go out of print. They cease to 
appear in advertisements or in the book shops, and 
are laid away in those fascinating catacombs, ‘ old 
book” shops. There they may be found in comely 
form, in various bindings, and if a really ancient 
book, in the several editions. 

Now all over the country, in quiet and remote 
places, where such a paper as this finds its way, 
there ate plenty of persons who suddenly begin 
some special study. They do not even know what 
books they want, nor where they can be found. 
They only know that it is somewhere in the city. 
But how shall they find out What the book is, 
where it is, how much it costs, and what 
books may be had upon the subject ? ¥ 





is he to find out all about it? How is he to get it 
and pay for it? 

This is precisely the question that Mr. WALTER 
Low, at the Publishers’ Circular Office, No. 39 
Walker Strest, New York, proposes to answer. He 
will send any book wanted by mail, postage paid, 
to any part of the United States under 3000 miles, 
if you will only send the in coin, United 
States stamps, or And éf you do not 
happen to know the price, he will send you any in- 
formation about any book if you will send a stamp 
for the reply. 

This he will do, and do willingly and well; and 
this Lounger informs the great lounging, reading, 
and studying fraternity all over the land, that he 
says it with full knowledge. Mr. Low's education 
has been among books. It is his business to know 
about them, as well as to know them ;-and when 
he says that he will send the book or the informa- 
tion you want, you may be sure that he will do 
what he says. 


QUARRELING. 

We have taken no part in the quarrel about 
General M‘Clellan, The bitter about Gen- 
eral Frémont last autumn—the 
slanderous reports—the silly stories—all served to 
convince any candid man that to assert any decid- 
ed conviction upon such kind of testimony was the 
height of folly. 

What was true of Frémont is no less true of 
M‘Clellan. As we said then that General Frémont 
had yet to show that he was a great military lead- 
er, so we say now of General M‘Clellan. But as 
we said then, there was no proof that Frémont was 
not equal to his task, so we say now of the Poto- 
mac General. 

With the vehement party denunciation of M‘Clel- 
lan no honest =*"**" “-"*"—="-h sympathy. This 











Lounger has certainly very positive opinions about 
the cause and cure of this rebellion. But it would 
be rather a violent inference for him to make, that 
a man who did not agree with his view was there- 
fore a poor military chief; and it would surely be 
very unfair for him to explain every military 
movement that he could not comprehend by the 
hypothesis of incapacity or treachery. The justice 
that it was only fair to demand for Frémont shall 
certainly be accorded to M‘Clellan in this column. 

One thing of course is clear: if the rebels stole 
away from Manassas unknown to M‘Clellan, the 
retreat outgeneraled him; because, even if he con- 
templated a retreat upon their part, to save his mili- 
tary skill he must consciously compel them to it. 
On the other hand, if he knew that they must re- 
treat, the question is naturally asked why he did 
not full upon them in the act. 

Yet no one of us is in a condition to answer these 
questions, simply because we do not know the facts. 
We may assume a certain state of things, and it 
may prove to be correct; but it is rather hard to 
make a man’s good name suffer until we know that 
it isso. For instance, the question is constantly 
asked, Why was not the rebel army of the Poto- 
mac attacked in December? Now this question is 
asked by those who can not possibly know, but 
who assume a certain condition of affairs. We 
can easily enough rebut one speculation by another. 

On the Ist of August M‘Clellan assumed com- 
mand of the army. - It appears by the President's 
War Order that he had a supervision of the whole 
line. The army was to collect, drill, and organize ; 
it was to be equipped in every way ; arms were to 
be made, every thing was to be done, and every 
thing was subordinated to one condition, namely, 
that the rebellion must be virtually suppressed by 
May or June of this year. Is it not, then, perfect- 
ly conceivable that under all these circumstances 
the plan of campaign adopted was to prepare the 
whole line, then to strike at every point, and push 
straight forward to final victory? And is it not 
clear that it was incompatible with this plan to 
strike prematurely, even if successfully, in any 
single part? Suppose we had dispersed them at 
Manassas, and they had sent their army round to 
the West, to carry the war into Indiana and Illinois? 

M‘Clellan may be an incompetent General—but 
did not Frémont seem so to those who did not know 
the facts when Lyon fell and Lexington surren- 
dered? They have each a genius for silence. 
Frémont has survived his slanderers—let us hope 
that M‘Cleilan will survive his. 





- HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Tere are ” says Mrs. Partington, ““who can 
bathe with ed ro in water as cold as Green- 
land’s icy mountains or "s coral strands; but, as for 
me, I prefer to bathe in water that's a leetie torpid.” 


Professor Drycuss, of California, was sitting with his 
wife in the ob-ervatory at San Francisco the other day, 
Madam Professor stumped him by remarking: 

** My dear, do you know that some of these nasty China - 





he the group of traveling Chinamen, and 
then at his best beloved; ‘‘ what do you mean, Madam? 
™ 


Chinese like calves! pooh— ! 

**Not all, Professor,” replied Mrs. D., *‘ only those that 
come from Macao”’ ( ced ** Macow"); and the little 
woman looked u; ly in his face. 

* Martha,” calcined the Professor, as he looked emiling- 
ly down upon his better half, “that was a horrible * bull |'"* 


A gentleman having lately been called on to’subecribe 
to a course of lectures, ** because,” said he, * my 
for nothing." 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 





On Tuesday, March 11, in the Senate, Senator Sumner 
asked to be from further consideration of pro- 


and matters 
affair. Notice was given of a bill to allow foreign 
vessels to carry the A resolution was ii 


ves, 
mendation of President's - oy Message, was 
up. Amendments were by different mem- 
and very interesting debate took place. 
taken, and the resolution was adopted 


i 


House resolution of co-operation with the President's 


the House, a ution of thanks to Mr. Ericsson, the 
Tauider ed the wail-cled batsery Monitor, Licutenant Wor- 
ne ae eeneaes an iow, ee ieee. 
the 


governments for the re- 
which caused some debate, and was finally 

on the table. A bill providing a temporary govern- 
ment fer, Aatame wee seperted to the House. The Tax 
bill was then taken up in the Committee of the Whole 


iF 
l 
i 








House rned. 

On Thursday, March 13, in the Senate, the Naval Com- 
mittee were in to some fitting notice of the 
bravery of seaman Jolin Davis, whose conduct was recent- 
ly alluded to in terms Ri » Commodore Dupont in 
his official report. A ution of inquiry of the Secretary 
of the Navy, with regard to the removal of the Naval 
Academy from Annapolis, Maryland, to Newport, 
Island, was offered by Senator —— The Senate 
voted thanks to Commodore Foote, of the Western flotilla, 
and Lieutenant Worden, of the mail-clad steamer Monitor, 
and the officers and men under them, for theirsecent brill- 
iant exploits. The resolution for the expulsion of Senator 
Powell, of Kentucky, was taken up, and Senator Davis, of 
Kentucky, spoke at length in favor of it. He was inter- 
rupted by Senator Powell; but, without deciding the ques- 
tion, the Senate went into executive session, and subse- 








quota of the tax, was one of the subjects of discussion in 
connection with the bill, which proposition was finally 
withdrawn, and, without taking definite action, the com- 
mittee rose. 
On Friday, March 14, in the Senate, the resolution re- 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, giving power 
to the Secretary of the Navy to settle the accounts of con- 
tractors who have failed to fulfill their engagements, was 
A resolution was proposed, but objected to, to 
give the President additional power in the control of mili- 
tary affairs, and a bill to provide for the construction of 
additional iron-clad gun-boats, and for the completion of 
the Stevens battery, was introduced and reterred. A 
bill favoring the contiacatigh of the property of rebels 
was also introduced and refefred. Bills were introduced 
and referred giving the President control of the gun- 
boat appropriations, and for the regulation of the army 
corps, and then the resolution in favor of expelling 
Senator Powell was taken up, when Senator Powe)! ad- 
dressed the Senate at length in his own defense, replying 
to the remarks made by his colleague, Senator Davis, on 
the preceding day. A long debate ensued, and the reso- 
lution was defeated by eleven yeas to twenty-eight nays, 
when the Senate adjourned. —In the House, the Senate 
resolution of thanks to Commodore Foote and his com- 
mand was passed by a unanimous vote. The resolution 
of thanks to Lieutenant Worden, of the Mon/or, was re- 


ferred to the Naval Committee. The Pacific Railroad bill 
was reported to the House, and made the «pecial order for 
Tuesday next, The Tax bill was taken up, and an amend- 
ment permitting States to assume their separate quotas 
was rejected; but no final action was reached, and the 


House adjourned. Both Houses adjourned over to Monday. 
On Monday, March 17, in the Senate, the Military Com- 


mittee reported a bill for the organization of the army 
corps staffs. A resolution that the Naval Committee re- 
port on the expediency of an appropriation for testing iron- 
cladding for vessels of war was adopted. The joint resolu- 


tion giving the President power to assign officers to mil- 
itary commands without regard to seniority was discussed 
and sent back to the Mili Committee. The Post-office 
Appropriation bill was considered, and amendinents agreed 
to authorizing a more —- than semi-monthly mail 
between San Francisco and Crescent City ; that all Amer- 
ican vesevels shall carry to foreign ports such mails as the 
Postmaster-General may deliver on board, and that ves- 
sels coming from foreign ports shall receive any mail mat- 
ter from consuls, the compensation for which service not 
to be more than the usual postage. The bill was then 
tion for the abolition of slavery in the 


passed. The 

District of Columbia was taken up, but The 
Senate then held an executive session rned.—— 
In the House, the Senate joint resolution rizing the 
Secretary of War to receive moneys ited by States 
for the payment of the volunteers of such es was adopt- 


ed. A resolution of inquiry of the Secretary of War as to 
recent charters of veseels, and the compensation allowed 
for the same, was adopted. The Military Committee were 
instructed to report some plan for securing to the sick and 
wounded soldiers better medical treatment. The District 
of Columbia Committee were instructed to inquire into the 
circumstances connected with the recent arrest in the Dis- 
trict, and transfer to and imprisonment in Baltimore, of 
two persons, in alleged violation of the Constitution. The 
House then, in Committee of the Whole, took up the Tax 
bill, when a debate ensued, after which the House ad- 
journed, 


THE NEW MILITARY DEPARTMENTS. 
Executtve Manston, Wasmtneron, March 11, 1862 


under General Buell as lies 


Ordered, That the country west of the Department 
of the Potomac and east of the Department of the Missis- 
it, to be called the Mountain 

be commanded by M 


t=, after the re- 


and direct!y to the Secre ar, and that prompt, full, 
and frequent reports will be expected of all and each of 
them. AprauaM LINooLy, 


WINCHESTER OCCUPIED. 
The important town of Winchester, Virginia, is in our 
pe. A portion of General Banks's division, under 
Gene ; 


cha: the rebels, them, taking several 
primer nbd iling of wounding four ofthe rebel This 
reconnoissance sealed the fate of . The enemy 


were blinded and misled by the movement of our t 

and they commenced the evacuation of the place on the 
afternoon of 1ith. Genera! Hamilton advanced from Bunk- 
er Hill, the Michigan Cavalry the column. The 


hind them, and at da. t on 12th our troops entered the 
city as the rear-guard of the enemy was flying out of it. 


EVACUATION OF NEW MADRID. 

The rebels abandoned New Madrid on Thursday even- 
ing, 13th, leaving a quantity of guns and stores behind 
them. Some fighting took place between the rebel gun- 
boats, under Captain Hollins, and our siege batteries, in 
which we lost twenty killed and wounded. The loss of 
the enemy is not known, as they carried of all their dead 
and wounded with them. 


CAPTURE OF ISLAND No. 10. 

At 5.30 a.m. on 16th, the Mississippi flotilla got under 
way, and dropped down slowly until about seven o'clock, 
when the flag-ship, being about twenty miles ahead and 
six miles above the island, discovered a stern-wheel steam- 
er run out from the shelter of a point on the Kentucky 





= The enemy left it several byw hecho very od 
only fired with two guns. Our shells reachedthe 


pa-s. 
and the Benion forty-one. In 


to a serenade at 
St. Louis, on 17th, H a from the 
y of that Island No. 10 is 
with all the ammunition and snemy 
had been won 


OUR TROOPS IN SOUTHERN TENNESSEE. 
The forces of Generals Smith, M“ Sherman, 
Wallace, and Hurlbut, have arrived at Sa’ Ten- 
nessee. The force of the rebels in the vicinity was vari- 
ously stated at from 80,000 to 100,000 men. division 
of General Lewis Wallace advanced on Saturday to . 
in M‘Nairy County, and burned the bridge and tore 
track of the railroad from Humboldt to Corinth, 
Mississippi, cutting off a laden with rebel! troops, 


MEMPHIS IN ANARCHY. 

Memphis is reported in a state of anarchy. The citizens 
are flying from there, and sctaeen, cnass, and other 
merchandise were being sh South. was the in- 
enbordination of thecitizens that martial law was 
in Memp!is on 10th, in order to compel the people to turn 
out and fight. 

Norfolk and Richmond are also under martial law. 


THE BATTLE OF PARIS, 

At the late battle at Paris, Tennessee, our forces defeat- 
ed the rebels, six hundred and cock, pees of 
the town on the morning of the 12th inst. Hal- 
leck's official report of the battle puts down the loss of the 
enemy at one hundred Killed, wounded, and prisoners, 

THE BATTLE AT FORT CRAIG, 

lt Cecpemnte Copan: erates of Fort 

‘ew Mexico, on the List ebruary. appears 
skirmishing, resulting in the daily discomfiture of the rebel 
Texans, had been on from the 17th. On the morn- 
ing of the 2ist, at about nine o'clock, a serious battle com- 
menced; and the conflict raged throughout the day. The 
enemy made desperate cha: on ove howitzer 4 
which was under Captain M‘Rae’s command, but were re- 
pulsed with loss, At last 600 of the armed with 
carbines, revolvers, long eeven-pound bow 
their last and desperate charge; the shock was terrible ; 
the battery poured upon them its fearful storm; Captain 
Plimpton, with a company of United States infantry, was 
defending M‘Rae’s guns; his men stood up —_— this 
mighty charge like a wall of granite, till half num- 
ber were dead; then they retreated; M‘Rae, left 
alone, sat down on one of his guns, with his revolver in his 
hand, refusing to fly; he died like a hero, the last man at 
his post. Lieutenants Michler and Stone, and other officers, 
were slain or wounded. Our loss was about 900, In spite 
of this success, the day may be said to have been won by 
the Union troops. 


OUR WOUNDED AND DEAD SCALPED AND 


MANGLED, 
The following of correspondence has been sent from 
the commander of the army in Arkansas to the command. 


er of the department at St. Louis, and by him pablished: 
nce quancemn, Fass eee Disruicr, 


9, 1862, 
To the Commanding Officer of the United States Forces 
on Sugar Creek Avhunent! 


Sre,—In accordance with the usages of war, I have the 
honor to request that you will permit the burial 

whom I send from this army, with a of truce, to at- 
tend to the duty of coll and 

the officers and men who 


the 7th and Sth instant. Vi obedient 
corvent ig fey ory fy: 
Commanding Army. 


Hesv-QusRTERs ARMY OF THE 
Paa Kives, March 9, 


8 Whe denn One of. 
12, — ; 

of the 9th, saying that in wuh tt 
war you send a party to collect and a 
directed to say all possible facilities will one 
ing the dead, many ef which have already 


aa 


Quite a number of your*surgeons have fallen into our 
hands, and are to act under and under « 
General Order eneral H further liberty 
will be allowed accommodations be recipro- 
dak, emsreny to civiloss washon Sump of, he 
v 

Federal dead who were tomahawked, od end thelr 
ly mangled, and er & hope that 
te Smorinns conage may at Gqmemte te cameo 

8. R. Curr, Brigadier-General. 

T. J. M‘Kurney, Acting Assistar ¢ Adjutant-General. 


IRNON-CLAD VESSELS, 


The Senate a to be awake to the of pro- 
v iron war cteam:rs for the navy. A was 
introdeced by Senator Hale, from the Committee on Na- 


val Affairs, on 18th, providing for the construction, under 
the direction of the & y of the Navy, of an tron-clad 
steam vessel of not less than five or six thousand tons bur- 
den, and of great speed and strength, to be used ase 
ram, for which purpose $1,000,000 are to be : 
also, $13,000,000 for the construction of 

$783,000 for the completion of Stevens's ’, 
$500,000 for extending the facilities of the Washington 
Bevyvyert, co an to roll and feage plates See the.spemaes 
ships. 





CONTRACT COMMISSIONERS, . 
Hon. Joseph Holt and Robert Dale Owen have been ap- 
pointed Special ( ommissioners to »udit and adjust contracta, 
orders, and claims on the War Department in respect to 
arms, ammunition, and stores, They will proceed at once 
to an investigation and cxamination, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


MEXICO, 
THE FORERIGN INTERVENTION, 


Tur preliminary treaty of Soledad, agreed 
the Mexican and Allied cummissioners, bas 
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THE BATTLE OF PEA RIDGE. ARKANSAS—THE FINAL ADVANCE OF OUR TROOPS, MARCH 8, 1862.—[See Pace 20 
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COLUMBUS FROMTHE EOATIFICATION,  ———— PER ee hens SU bens. EANBA AS IW DISTANCE, 
COLUMBUS, KENTUCKY, AFTER THE REBEL LVACUA1 yamine BY Mr. ALcEarDee, neces “eae Pace 202, 
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SMALL ELECTRIC MACHINE FOUND IN EACH. 


) FOUND AT COLUMBUS, KENTUCKY.—Sketcnep sy Mr, ALExanver Stupiot.—{Sex Pace 202.) 








INFERNAL MACHINE 





FORT CLINCH, FERNANDINA, FLORIDA, NOW OCCUPIED BY GENERAL WRIGHT’S UNION FORCES.—Sketcuep sy Mr. Tauro. R. Davis.—[SkE Pace 203.) 


REBEL INFERNAL MACHINES (MEMBERS OF THE PEACE SOCIETY 
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SCALE OF MILES 
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UNION FORCES REPRESENTED THUS ~w 
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Marcu 29, 1862. ] 


MAP OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, SHOWING THE STRATEGIC POINTS AND THEIR RAILROAD CONNECTIONS, THE PRINCIPAL RIVERS, AND THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE UNION AND REBEL FORCES. 
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BRIDGE OVER BULL RUN, NEAR BLACKBURN’S FORD, BURNED BY THE REBELS.—[Sxercuep py Mr. 
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SAS JUNCTION BY THE REBELS.—Sxkercuep sy Mr. A. R. Wavv.—[See Pace 


EVACUATION AND FIRING OF MANAS 














3Y THE FIFTH CAVALRY, CROSSING BULL RUN AT BLACKBURN’S FORD.—[Sici tenis 
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THE TENNESSEE BLACKSMITH. 


Near the cross-roads, not far from the Cumber- 
land Mountains, stood the village forge. The 
smith was a sturdy man of fifty. He was respect- 
ed, wherever knowa, for his stern integrity. He 
served God, and did not fear man—and it might be 
safely added, nor devi! either. His courage was 
proverbial in the neighborhood ; and it was a com- 
mon remark, when wishing to pay any person a 
high compliment, to say, ‘* He is as brave as Old 
Bradley.” One night, toward the close of Sep- 
tember, as he stood alone by the anvil plying his 
labors, his countenance evinced a peculiar satisfac. 
tion as he brought his hammer down with a vigor- 
ous stroke on the heated iron. While blowing the 
bellows ke would occasionally pause and shake his 
head, as if communing with himself. He was evi- 
dently meditating upon something of a serious na- 
ture. It was during one of these pauses that the 
door was thrown open, and a pale, trembling figure 
staggered into the shop, and, sinking at the smith’s 
feet, faintly ejaculated, 

‘In the name of Jesus, protect me!” 

As Bradley stooped to raise the prostrate form 
three men entered, the foremost one exclaiming, 

** We've treed him at last! There he is! seize 
him!"’ and as he spoke he pointed at the crouching 
figure. ; 

eT he others advanced to obey the order; but 
Bradley suddenly arose, seized the sledge-hammer, 
and brandishing it about his head as if it were a 
sword, exclaimed, 

“Back! Touch him not; or, by the grace of 
God, i'li brain ye!” 

They hesitated, and stepped backward, not wish- 
ing to encounter the sturdy smith, for his counte- 
nance plainly told them that he meant what he 
said. 

“ Do you give shelter to an abolitionist ?” fierce- 
ly shouted the leader. 

“T give shelter to a weak, defenseless man,” 
replied the sn.ith. 

‘He is an enemy!” vociferated the leader. 

** Of the devil!” ejaculated Bradley. 

‘He is a spy! an abolition hound !” exclaimed 
the leader, with increased vehemence; ‘‘ and we 
must have him. So I tell you, Bradley, you had 
better not interfere. You know that you are al- 
ready suspected, and if you insist upon sheltering 
him it will confirm it.” 

‘* Sus-pect-ed! Suspected of what?” exclaimed 
the smith, in a firm tone, riveting his gaze upon 
the speaker. 

“* Why, of adhering to the North,” was the reply. 

‘* Adhering to the North!" ejaculated Bradley, 
as he cast his defiant glances at the speaker. “I 
adhere to no North !"’ he continued; ‘*I adhere to 
my country—my whole country—and will, so help 
me God! as long as I have breath,” he added, as 
he brought the sledge-hammer to the ground with 
great force. 

“You had better let us have him, Bradley, 
without farther trouble. You are only risking 
your own neck by your interference.” 

“ Not as long as I have life to defend him,” was 
the answer. Then pointing toward the door, he 
continued, “‘ Leave my shop!” and as he spoke he 
again raised the sledge-hammer. 

They hesitated a moment, but the firm demeanor 
of the smith awed them inte compliance with the 
order. el 

“You'll regret this in the morning, Bradley,” 
said the leader, as he retreated. 

‘Go! was the reply of the smith, as he pointed 
toward the door. 

Bradley followed them menacingly to the en- 
trance of the shop, and watched them until they 
disappeared from sight down the road. When he 
turned to go back in the shop he was met by the 
fugitive, who, grasping his hand, exclaimed, 

“Oh! how shall I ever be able to thank you, 
Mr. Bradley ?” 

* This is no time for thanks, Mr. Peters, unless 
it is to the Lord; you must fly the country, and 
that at once!” 

‘‘ But my wife and children ™ 

“Mattie and I will attend to them. 
must go to-night.” 

** To-night !” 

“Yes. in the morning, if not sooner, they will 
retarn with a large force and carry you off, and 
probably hang you onsthe first tree. You must 
leave to-night.” 

** But how ?” 

“Mattie will conduct you to the rendezvous of 
our friends, There is a party made up who intend 
to cross the mountains and join the Union forces in 
Kentucky. They were to start to-night. They 
have provisions for the journey, and will gladly 
share with you.” 

At this moment a young girl entered the shop, 
and hurriedly said, 

“Father, what is the trouble to-night?” Her 
eye resting upon the fugitive, she approached him, 
and, in a sympathizing tone, continued, “ Ah, Mr. 
Peters, has your turn come so soon?” 

This was Mattie. She was a fine rosy girl, just 
passed her eighteenth birthday, and the sole daugh- 
ter of Bradley’s house and heart. She was his all 
—his wife had beer dead five years. He turned 
toward her, and, in a mild but firm tone, said, 

‘“* Mattie, you must conduct Mr. Peters to the 


But you 


~ rendezvous immediately ; then return, and we will 


call at the parsonage to cheer his family. Quick! 
No time is to be lost. The blood-hounds are upon 
the track. They have scented their prey, and will 
not rest until they have secured him. They may 
return much sooner than we expect. So haste, 
daughter, and God bless ye!” 

This was not the first time that Mattie had been 
called upon to perform such an office. She had 
safely conducted several Union men, who had been 
hunted from their homes and sought shelter with 
her father, to the place designated, from whence 
they made their escape across the mountains into 
Kentucky. Turning to the fugitive, she said, 

“Come, Mr. Peters, do not stand upon cere- 
mony, but follow me.” 


She left the shop and proceeded but a short dis- 
tance up the road, and then turned off in a by-path 
through a strip of woods, closely followed by the 
fugitive. A brisk walk of half an hour brought 
them to a small house that stood alone in a secluded 
spot. Here Mattie was received with a warm 
welcome by several men, some of whom were en- 
gaged in running bullets, while others were clean- 
ing their rifles and fowling-pieces. The lady of the 
house, a hale woman of forty, was busy stuffing 
the wallets of the men with biscuits. She greeted 
Mattie very kindly. The fugitive, who was known 
to two or three of the party, was received in a 
bluff, frank spirit of kindness by all, saving that 
they would make him chaplain of the Tennessee 
Union regiment when they got to Kentucky. 

When Mattie was about to return home two 
of the party prepared to accompany her; but she 
protested, warning them of the danger, as the en- 
emy were doubtless abroad in search of the min- 
ister. But, notwithstanding, they insisted, and 
accompanied her until she reached the road a short 
distance above her father’s shop. Mattie hurried 
on, but was somewhat surprised upon reaching the 
shop to find it vacant. She hastened into the house, 
but her fatber was not there. As she returned to 
go into the shop she thought she could hear the 
noise of horses’ hoofs clattering down the road. 
She listened, but the sound soon died away. Go- 
ing into the shop she blew the fire inte a blaze ; 
then beheld that the things were in great confusion, 
and that spots of blood were upon the ground. 
She was now convinced that her father had been 
seized and carried off, but not without a desperate 
struggle on his part. 

As Mattie stood gazing at the pools of blood a 
wagon containing two persons drove up, one of 
whom, an athletic young man of five-and-twenty 
years, got out and entered the shop. 
“*Good-evening, Mattie! Where is your fa- 
ther?” he said. Then observing the strange de- 
meanor of the girl, he continued, “‘ Why, Mattie, 
what ails you? What has happened?” 

The young girl’s heart was too full for her tongue 
to give utterance, and throwing herself upon the 
shoulder of the young man, she sobbingly ex- 
claimed : 

‘ They have carried him off! Don’t you see the 
blood ?” 

‘* Have they dared to lay hands upon your fa- 
ther? The infernal wretches!” 

Mattie recovered herself sufficiently to narrate 
the events of the evening. When she had finished, 
he exclaimed : 

‘Oh that I should have lived to see the day 
that old Tennessee was to be thus disgraced! Here, 
Joe!” 

At this the other person in the wagon alighted 
and entered the shop. He was a stalwart negro. 

* Joe,” continued the young man, “ you would 
like your freedom?”  .. 

‘Well, Massa John, I wouldn't like much to 
leabe you, but den I'se like to be a free man.” 

“ Joe, the white race have maintained their lib- 
erty by their valor. Are you willing to fight for 
yours? Ay! fight to the death?” 

** I’se fight for yous any time, Massa John.” 

“TI believe you, Joe. But I have desperate work 
on hand to-night, and I do not want you to engage 
in it without a prospect of reward. If I succeed I 
will make you a free man. It is a matter of life 
and death—will you go ?” 

“*T will, Massa.” 

“Then knegl down and swear before the ever- 
living God, that, if you falter or shrink the danger, 
you may hereafter be consigned to everlasting fire !” 

‘* | swear, Massa,” said the negro, kneeling. ‘An’ 
I hope that Gor Almighty may strike me dead if I 
don’t go wid you through fire and water and ebery 
ting!” 

‘*T am satisfied, Joe,” said his master; then turn- 
ing to the young girl, who had been a mute specta- 
tor of this singular scene, he continued, ‘‘ Now, 
Mattie, you get in the wagon and I'll drive down 
to the parsonage, and you remain there with Mrs. 
Peters and the children until I bring you some in- 
telligence of your father.” 


While the sturdy old blacksmith was awaiting 
the return of his daughter the party that he had 
vepulsed returned with increased numbers and de- 
manded the minister. A fierce quarrel ensued, 
which resulted in their seizing the smith and carry- 
ing him off. They conveyed him toa tavern half 
a mile distant from the shop, and there he was 
arraigned before what was termed a vigilance com- 
mittee. The committee met in along room on the 
ground-floor, dimly lighted by a lamp which stood 
upon a small table in front of the chairman. _ In 
about half an hour after Bradley’s arrival he was 
placed before the chairman for examination. The 
old man’s arms were pinioned, but nevertheless 
he cast a defiant look upon those around him. 

“Bradley, this is a grave charge against you. 
What have you to say?” said the chairman. 

** What authority have you to ask ?” demanded 
the smith, fiercely eying his interrogator. 

‘The authority of the people of Tennessee,” was 
the reply. 

“I deny it.” 

“Your denials amount to nothing. You are ac- 
cused of harboring an abolitionist, and the penalty 

of that act you know is death. What have you to 
say to the charge ?” . 

*T say that it is a lie, and that he who utters 
auch charges against me is a scoundrel.” ~ 

“ Simpson,” said the chairman to the leader of 
the band that had captured Bradley, and who now 
appeared with a large bahdage about his head, to 
bind up a wound which was the result of a blow 
from the fist of Bradley. ‘ Simpson,” continued 
the chairman, ‘‘ what have you to say?” 

The leader then stated that he had tracked the 
preacher to the blacksmith shop, and that Bradley 
had resisted his arrest, and that upon their return 
he could not be found, and that the prisoner refused 
to give any information concerning him. 





“Do you hear that, Mr. Bradley?” said the 
chairman. 





“Ido. What of it?” was the reply. 

** Ts it true?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Where is the preacher ?” 

‘‘ That is none of your business.” 

“Mr. Bradley, this tribunal is not to be insult- 
ed with impunity. I again demand to know where 
Mr. Peters is. Will you tell?” 

“ No.” 

“Mr. Bradley, it is well known that you are not 
only a member but an exhorter in Mr. Peters’s 
church, and therefore some little excuse is to be 
made for your zeal in defending him. He is from 
the North, and has long been suspected, and is 
now accused of being an abolitionist and a danger- 
ous man, You do not deny sheltering him, and 
refusing to give him up. If you persist in this 
you must take the consequences. I ask you for 
the last time if you will inform us of his where- 
abouts ?” 

** And again I answer no!” 

“Mr. Bradley, there is also another serious charge 
against you, and your conduct in this instance con- 
firms it. You are accused of giving comfort to the 
enemies of your country. What have you to say 
to that?” 

*T say it is false, and that he who makes it is a 
villain.” 

“T accuse him with being a traitor, aiding the 
cause of the Union,” said Simpson. 

‘If my adherence to the Union merits for me 
the name of traitor, then I am proud of it. I have 
been for the Union—I am still for the Union—and 
will be for the Union as long as life lasts!” . 

At these words the chairman clutched a pistol 
that lay upon the table before him, ard the bright 
blade of Simpson’s bowie-knife glittered near Brad- 
ley's breast; but before he could make the fatal 
plunge a swift-winged messenger of death laid him 
dead at the feet of his intended victim; while at 
the same instant another plunged into the heart of 
the chairman, and he fell forward over the table, 
extinguishing the light and leaving all in darkness. 
Confusion reigned. The inmates of the room were 
panic-stricken. In the midst of the consternation 
a firm hand rested upon Bradley's shoulder; his 
bonds were severed, and he hurried out of the open 
window. He was again a free man, but was hast- 
ened forward into the woods at the back of the tav- 
ern, and through them toa road a quarter of a mile 
distant, then into a wagon and driven rapidly off. 
In half an hour the smith *hade one of the party at 
the rendezvous that was to start at midnight across 
the mountains. 

“John,” said the smith as he grasped the hand 
of his rescuer, while his eyes glistened and a tear 
coursed down his furrowed cheek, ‘‘I should like 
to see Mattie before I go.” 

You shall,” was the reply. 

In another hour the blacksmith clasped his daugh- 
ter to his bosom. ‘ 

It was an affecting scene—there, in that lone 
house in the wilderness, surrounded by men who 
had been driven from their homes for their attach- 
ment to the principles for which ‘the patriot fathers 
fought and bled—the sturdy old smith, a type of 
the heroes of other days, pressing his daughter to 
his breast, while the tear coursed down -his fur- 
rowed cheek. He felt that perhaps it was to be 
his last embrace ; for his resolute heart had re- 
solved to sacrifice his all upon the altar of his coun- 
try, and he could no longer watch over the safety 
of his only child. Was she to be left to the mercy 
of the parricidal wretches who were attempting to 
destroy the country that had given them birth, 
nursed their infancy, and opened a wide field for 
them to display the abilities with which nature had 
endowed them ? 

“Mr. Bradley,” said his rescuer, after a short 
pause, “as you leave the State it will be necessary, 
in these troublous times, for Mattie to have a pro- 
tector, and I have thought that our marriage had 
better take place to-night.” 

“Well, John,” he said, as he relinquished his 
embrace and gazed with a fond look at her who 
was so dear to him, ‘I shall not object if Mattie.is 
willing.” : 

‘Oh! we arranged that as we came along,” re- 
plied the young man. 

Mattie blushed, but said nothing. 

In a short time the hunted-down minister was 
called upon to perform a marriage service in that 
lone house. It was an impressive scene. Yet no 
diamonds glittered upon the neck of the bride; no 
pearls looped up her tresses; but a pure love glowed 
within her heart as she gave utterance to a vow 
which was registered in heaven, 

Bradley, soon after the ceremony, badehisdaugh- 
ter and her husband an affectionate farewell, and 
set out with his friends to join others who had been 
driven from their homes, and were now rallying 
under the old flag to fight for the Union, and, as 
they said, ‘‘ Redeem old Tennessee !"’ 





THE BATTLE OF PEA RIDGE, 
We devote page 196 to an illustration of the 


cial report of General Curtis is as follows: 


Hgap-quarters, AxMY oF Tus SourHwzsr, 
Pea Rives, Ankansas, March 9, 1869. 











sustained 

supported also 

8 which had remained till near the 
a day on the left. Colonel Carr's division held ene 
——— poitice. —— fire all day. 
D evening, firing having entirely ceased in t 

pra bg the right being now on the lett, I a, 
right by a portion of the Second Division, under General 
Asboth. Before the day closed I was convinced that the 
enemy had concentrated his main force on the right. I 
commenced another change of front forward, so as to face 
the enemy where he had deployed on my right flank in a 
strong —— The change had only been partially ef- 
fected, but Was in full progress when, at sunrise on the 
Sth, my t and centre renewed the firing, which wag 
immediately answered by the enemy with renewed energy 
along the whole extent of his line. My left, under Gen- 
eral Siegel, moved close to the hills oceupied by the ene. 
my, dri him from the heights, and advancing steadi- 

toward the head of the hollows. I immediately ordered 
the centre and right wing forward, the right turning the 
left of the enemy, and cross-firing on his centre. This 
final position of the enemy was in the are of a circle. A 
charge of infantry, extending throughout the whole line. 
completely routed the whole rebel force, which retired in 
great confusion, but rather safely, through the deep, im- 
—_ — of cross-timber. 

r loss is heavy. The enemy's can never be ascer- 
tained, for their dead are scattered over a large field. 
Their wounded, too, may many of them be lost and per- 
ish. The force is scattered in all directions, but I think 
his main force has returned to Boston Mountains, 

General Siege} follows him toward Keitheville, while my 
cavalry is pursuing him toward the mountaine, scouring 
the country, bri in prisoners, and trying to find the 
rebel Major-General Van Dorn, who had command of the 
entire force at this, the battle of Pea Ridge. 

I ot dan as yet — A the — and wounded, 
50 as a t I will re ou to a 
which I 2 Caden soon. . omg 


and drove back the 
left wing of the enemy; General h, who is wounded 

gullant effort to reinforce the right; 
Colonel and Acting Brigadier-General Davis; who com- 


The rebels, it is said, bad thirty-five thousand 
men in the field, among whom were twenty-two 
hundred Indians, under Albert Pike. The rebels 
acknowledge a loss of eleven hundred killed, and 
nearly three thousand wounded. Our loss was 
six hundred killed and from eight hundred to one 
thousand wounded. We took sixteen hundred 
prisoners and thirteen pieces of cannon. 





COLUMBUS, KENTUCKY. 


WE publish on page 197 illustrations of Cotum- 
Bus, Kentucky, from sketches by Mr. Alexander 
Simplot. The Herald correspondent thus described 
the place after the evacuation : 


The river batteries have been almost entirely demolished 
—three tiers of them—their guns dismounted and thrown 
into the river, the gun-carriages mutilated and magazines 
demolished, leaving me ee | ge eps J 
save ruined breast-works 


Leaving the lower town and ascending the hill in the 
rear, we get the most comprehensive view of the rebel 
werks. From one point near the top of the hill my guide 

nted out to me the locality of no less thar eight different 

teries, besides the positionswf forty-five or fifty isolated 
pieces of heavy artillery. In all, I computed that a month 
ago there could not have been less than one hundred and 
thirty pieces of artillery, of the calibre of twenty-four 
pounders and upward, added to which there were over sev- 
enty pieces of light field artillery. Most of these heavy 
guns are now in the river, or disabled upon the works, 
easily fished up when the floods go down, or repaired by 
skillful workmen. I saw in the north fort, upon the brow 
of the bluff. the ruins of the celebrated one-hundred-and- 


* dat is de butt 
standin’ shoost here mit oe. Shendrel Boke shtood 
right dere on horsepach, dem fellers mit der gold lace 
on 


8; dake care 
of dem odder fellers."| Den I look 'roufff, und dere was 
eight mens killed and more as a dozen wounded.” 





TORPEDOES AT COLUMBUS. 


WE illustrate on page 198, from sketches by our 
correspondent, Mr. Alexander Simplot, the Tor- 
PEDOES AND INFERNAL Macuines which have 
been discovered by our troops at Columbus. The 
correspondent of the Chicago Times thus describes 
them: 

After two days’ exploration for infernal machines, and 

diseover where the bluff had been mined, as was re- 

to have bren done, Captain W. A. Schmitt and 
company, of the Twenty-seventh Regiment, discovered 
tiigtb et wow cant, onlin $0 which are formed by 
covering up gas or water pipes in a city, and traced them 
to a cavern. ing an entrance he found a strong, 
rude, wooden frame, covered by earth to attract no atten- 
tion. Inside this, with the assistance of a light, he found 
implements similar to those used in a telegraph office, with 
wires running in a dozen different directions. Following 
the faised rows of earth he soon came to a spot where 

been buried. 





something had evidently Digging 4 
seme Sve thet, be conte 40.0 large ison enak, chest thave 
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feet high, and a foot and a half through, in shape as near 
as can be described to a well-formed pear, with an iron 
cap fastened by eight screws. Taking off the cap we found 
grape, canister, and four eight-pound shell, surrounded by 
about two bushels of coarse powder. On the bottom of the 
cask there was a wooden box containing several batteries, 
with hollow wires attached to two larger wires, covered 
with a substance impervious to water, connecting with the 
cavern before spoken of. A dozen of these iron pots or 
casks were thus united with this cavern. Half a dozen of 
these caverns have been found, and probably 75 or 100 of 
these infernal machines are thus buried in the earth, some 
distance from the enemy's works; and the time to be ex- 
ploded would be when our infantry had driven them in- 
side their works—a sentinel would give the operator inside 
the cavern a signal, and he would send the electric spark 
through all the wires, and decamp. The result may be 
imagined. Whole regiments could thus be blown up ahd 
sent to eternity, without even a chance of escape. The 
discoveries, as far as made, are all on the north and north- 
east portions of their works. Probably other parts of the 
works are similarly mined. Fortunately their fiendish de- 
signs were discovered in time, and no damage has been 
done by soldiers, who are ly on the look-out for dis- 
coveries, and might by accident have set off the train. 

Another class of infernal machines, called torpedoes, 
have been discovered anchored ia the river. They are 
round, about three feet long and a foot and a half in diame- 
ter, with one end tapering off to a point. The river is 
very high, and the number can not be made out. It took 
three steamers five days to sink what are in the bottom of 
the river. The very high stage of water has prevented 
any damage to either gun-boat or transport. 








A THRILLING SCENE IN 
TENNESSEE. 


WE illustrate on page 193 a thrilling scene 
which took place in Eastern Tennessee in connec- 
tion with the recent uprising of Union men in that 
region of country. We take the following account 
from the Knoxville Register of February 8. 


The facts connected with the burning of the Lick Creek 
Bridge, as they appeared in the testimony elicited by the 
Court-martial, have come into our possession from an au- 
thentic source, and are as follows: 

A man by the name of David Fry, in connection with 
William B, Carter, both citizens of East Tennessee, but 
who had lately deserted the land of their birth, fied to 
Kentucky, and connected themselves with the enemies of 
their country, returned to Kast Tennessee after the repulse 
of General Zollicoffer’s command at Rockcastle Hill, for 
the purpose of inciting a conspiracy with the traitors on 
this side, which would result in the entire destruction of 
the railroad facilities here, and then break up and entirely 
cut off communication between Virginia and the remain- 
ing States of the Confederacy, prevent the transportation 
of trocps, provisions, and munitions of war, and thus open 
the way for the successful invasion of our State. These 
two men, as is supposed, came first into the county of An- 
derson, and then, concealed at the house of a Union man, 
sent, as one of the witnesses heard, for William Pickens, 
of Sevier, who made the attempt upon Strawberry Plains 
Bridge, but who, with his gang of fifteen men, was repu' 
by Keelan single-handed alone, Pickens himself fall- 
ing seriously wounded. 

It is known that Fry and Carter passed on into Roane 
County, and parted at Kingston, At this point we lose 
sight of Carter, as no evidence has yet appeared of his 
whereabouts after that time. Fry, however, proceeded on 
his journey up the country, passing through Loudon (no 
doubt making every mt for the destruction of 
that bridge), then passing through Blount County, and 
finally reaching Greene County two days before the burn- 
ing of Lick Creek Bridge. 

Traveling, as he did, at nights, and lying by in day- 
light, stealthily and treacherously creeping from one 
traitor’s house to another, his mdvements could not be 
traced until he wage: bg the — of Wednesday, the 
6th of November, at the house of Anderson Walker, in 
Greene County. Here he remained until the night of 
Thureday, the 7th, when he to Martin Walker's, 
arriving about eight o'clock at night. At Martin Walker's 
he met his wife, and remained until two o'clock in the 
morning of the Sth, stating to Walker that he was on his 
way to Kentucky, but wanted to see a friend near Midway 
(Lick Creek Bridge), and asking if Jacob Harmon was as 
good a Union man as ever. As —— from the testi- 
mony, Fry made no revelations to Walker of his plans ; 
but starting, as he did, at two o'clock, and not being fa- 
miliar with the roads, Walker piloted him about three 
miles in the direction of Midway. 

After leaving Walker, Fry stopped at the house of Daniel 

nom | Union man, living five or six miles from 

bridge, arriving there about one hour before daylight. 
Immediately Fry laid his plans before Smith, who agreed 
to act as a messenger from to Jacob Harmon to com- 
municate to Harmon that he (Fry) was at Smith's house ; 
that he had come te destroy the railroad, and that he want- 
ed to see Harmon at Smith's house that morning. This 
message was communicated by Smith to Jacob Harmon 
about eight o'clock on the morning of the Sth of Novem- 
ber; Harmon, who was a leading Union 
spirit in the neighborhood, repaired to Smith's house, 
where the plans were unfolded, and the plot and pro- 
gramme agreed upon. Harmon was to go home, circulate 
the fact throughout the neighborhood, and gather the 
Unionists, assembling them at his house on t night, 
while Fry would remain at Smith's until nightfall, and 
then repair to Harmon's house to consummate the con- 


spiracy. 

Harmon did his share of the work well, for as early as 
nine o'clock at night between thirty and forty conspirators 
had met at his house, ready to be led by their chief on his 
arrival, and eager for the ruction of the property. At 
that hour a, from his horse and bounded into 
the yard, ex ng: ** Friends, I am Colonel Fry, and 
am come to share with you.” The party immediately as- 
sembled in the house, when Fry commenced haranguing 
the crowd by revealing his plans, and urging them on to 
deeds of violence, until the crowd were almost unanimous 
in their expressions of and with one accord 
determined that the bridge should be destroyed—that Fry 
should be their leader, and that they would follow him, if 
necessary, to death. 

Fry drew forth a United States flag, and spreading it 
upon a table in the centre of the room, called upon his 
followers to surround that emblem of the Union, and take 
with ree This was late in the night ; 
and after the whole been fully understood, the con- 
spirators surrot 
of the leader, placed their left hands upon the folds of the 
flag, raising hands, and swearing to 
port the Constitution of United States, to curtain the 
flag there spread before them, at 
ever may be impressed upon them by their chief. This 
oath was taken by all, ex 
est, and in silence; the 
and flickering light of a 
impressive—the ion was moment—the hour was 
fit, and every thing conspired to fill the hearts of the trai- 
tors with a fixed determination. 

Aroused thus to the highest pitch of malice and rev: 

a chief of the conspirators 





crowd. The © . 
watching the bridge, were immed! surrounded by the 
nfuriated mob, and were held in confinement, while 
“ry, still leading the way and still followed by the boldest 
f his clan, hastened to the wooden structure, applied the 
torch, and the whole was consumed and burned to the 
ground in an hour. 





FORT CLINCH, FLORIDA. 


Our special artist, Mr. Theodore R. Davis, has 
sent us sketches from the recent expedition under 
Commodore Dupont, one of which, representing 

Fort Cuuxcu, Florida, the first of the forts repos- 





sessed by the United States forces, we reproduce on 


page 198. 
Commodore Dupont reported to the Navy De- 
partment regarding Fernandina and its defenses: 


The towns of St. Marys and Fernandina are uninjured. 
I visited the town, Fort Clinch, and the earth-works on the 
sea face of the island. It is impossible to look at these 
ions for a vigorous defense without being surprised 
that they should have been voluntarily deserted. The bat- 
teries on the north and nortleast shores are as complete 
as art can.make them. Six are well concealed and pro- 
tected by ranges of sand hills in front, contain a perfect 
shelter for the men, and are so small and thoroughly cov- 
ered by the natural growth and by the varied contours of 
the land, that to strike them from the water would be the 
mere result of chance. A battery of six guns, thought 
larger, and affording therefore a better mark, is equally 
well sheltered and masked. These batteries, and the 
heavy guns mounted on Fort Clinch, command all the 
turnings of the main ship channel, and rake an approach- 
ing enemy. Besides them there was another battery of 
four guns mounted on the south end of Cumberland Island, 
the fire of which would cross the channel inside the bar. 
The difficulties arising from the indirectness of the chan- 
nel and from the shoalness of the bar would have added to 
the defenses by keeping the approaching vessels a long 
time exposed to fire under great disadvantages; and when 
the ships of an enemy had passed all these defenses, they 
would have to encounter a well-constructed and naturally 
masked battery at the town, which commands the access 
to the inner anchorage. We are told that General Lee 
pronounced the place perfectly defensible. We are not 
surprised at this, if true. We bey ape Port Royal, but 
Fernandina and Fort Clinch have been given to us. 








THE ADVANCE OF THE GRAND 
ARMY INTO VIRGINIA. 


WE devote pages 200, 201, and 204 to illustrations 
of the ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE 
PoToOMAC, UNDER GENERAL M‘CLELLAN, INTO THE 
Resev State oF Vircinia. Our pictures are 
from sketches by Mr. A. R. Waud, who accompa- 
nies the army. One of the sketches on page 200 
represents the BripGk over Buu Ron, near 
Blackburn's Ford, where some hard fighting took 
place on 18th July, 1861. It will be well remem- 
bered by the three months’ troops. The large pic- 
ture above shows us GENERALS M‘CLELLAN AND 
M‘DowELL crossinG BLACKBURN’s Forp with 
an escort of two thousand cavalry. The corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia /nquirer thus describes 
the crossing of Blackburn's Ford: 


About noon Generals M‘Clellan and M ‘Dowell, with their 
staff=, and two thousand cavalry for an escort, came up 
and took the road to Manassas. We fell in with them and 
followed on down to Manassas, All along to the left of 
the road was one continuous string of huts, tents, and forts, 
all empty now—not a human being or animal showed 
themselves — not a sound save the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs, the shrill tones of the bugles, or the loud orders of 
the officers. 

At Blackburn's Ford we saw the old battle-field of July 
18. The Butler House, which was between the two forces, 
and had been riddled with shot and shell, has been re pair- 
ed. It was here Beauregard was dining, and made such 
& narrow escape at the time. The tree tops bear the evi- 
dence of the way the shot and shells flew around. Large 
limbs were cut off, and tree tops twisted in a hundred di- 
rections, as though struck by lightning. The woods in 
which the New York Twelfth, the First and Second Mich- 

and the Massachusetts First went down has all been 
cut away, and we can now see where the rebels had their 
artillery, upon the bank of Bull Run, behind a breast-work 
of logs and dirt. 

The Washington Artillery of New Orleans and three 
South Carolina regiments have been encamped near the 
Butler House for the winter, but started away some 
ago. The artillery left a quantity of harness, etc. None 

their tente were destroyed. Further down are the tents 
of a whole division, all pitched, as though the occupants 
had gone home to recruit and re-enlist, but had not yet re- 
turned. 

The Plains of Manassas are really what their name im- 
plies. The time was when there were objects which ob- 
structed the range of vision, but they are all gone now; 
for miles around we have an unbroken view. On the hills 
around are the camps still left, and a column of smoke 
away off to the right indicated that Manassas was on fire. 
Our cavalry had gone there during Monday night, and 
found the rear of the enemy still there; but they were 
firing the remainin y. A captain, by whose side 
we rode, told us of = t of new secesh clothes, swords, flags, 
etc. ; galloping ahead of the rest, we reached the Junction. 

The sight here can not be portrayed; the large machine 
shops, the station-houses, the Commissary and Quarter- 
master store-houses, all in ashes. On the track stood the 
wreck of a locomotive, and not far down the remains of 
four freight cars which had been burned; to *he right, five 
hundred barrels of flour had been stove in, and two hun- 
dred barrels of vinegar and molasses had been allowed to 
try experiments in chemical combinations. Some fifty 
barrels of pork and beef had been scattered around in the 
mud, and a few hundred yards down the track a dense 
cloud of smoke was arising from the remains of a factory, 
which had been used for rendering up tallow and boiling 
bones. About a thousand good hides were stretched in a 
field close by upon stakes, and remain uninjured. 


On the same page a small picture illustrates the 
EVAcuATIon OF Ma- 
NASSAS JUNCTION 
BY THE REBELS, and 
the burning of thefr 
huts—a dreary, dis- 
mal scene. All the 
correspondents con- 
cur in saying that it 
was desolation in- 
tensified. Every 
thing the rebels 
could not readily 
carry away they 
destroyed, burning 
houses, clothes, and 
stores of all kinds, 
and rendering the 
place a perfect wil- 
derness. 

On page 204 we 
illustrate the Inx- 
TERSECTION OF THE 
ORANGE AND AL- 
EXANDRIA Rati 
ROAD WITH THE 
MANASSAS Gap 
Ling. This is the 
“Junction” which 
has given its name 
to the spot, and 
which imparted to 
the place so much 
military — import- 
ance. The posses- 
sion of the Junction 
gives us command 


of both roads, 








may not speculate on where they will pass 


rebels to protect —— 
Georgia, Fernandina, Cedar 
ens, a 
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The same page contains a general view of Cen- 
TREVILLE, showing the rebel Winter Quarters 
there, mostly in flames and ashes. On one side 
will be seen a fort which formed the key of their 
works, In the distance is the Bull Run battle-field ; 
and further yet may be seen the Blue Ridge, with 
the fires which mark burning bridges and home- 
steads in flames. Desolation on every side. 

It appears that every thing which the rebels 
could destroy in their retreat was consumed, The 
store-houses at Manassas, with a large quantity of 
flour, were burned, and the Warrenton Station, to- 
gether with the hotel and five or six dwellings. 
‘The bridge over Cedar Creek, two miles north of 
Warrenton, was burned down, and a freight train 
of fifty-two cars, loaded with commissary stores 
worth $20,000, was set on fire at Thoroughfare Sta- 
tion, twelve miles from Manassas, on the road to 
Winchester, but were rescued from destruction by 
our troops before they were consumed. 

Mr. Waud will continue to accompany the army 
under General M‘Clellan, and will illustrate every 
event of note for Harper’s Weekly. 





MAP OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


In order to enable our readers to understand the 
oft-repeated expression of the ‘‘ Anaconda’’ tight- 
ening its folds round the rebels, we publish a gen- 
eral Map of the seat of the rebellion on page 199, 
showing the relative position of the rebel and the 
Union forces. Sixty days ago those positions were 
very different. Then the rebels held half of Mis- 
souri, nearly half of Kentucky, and Eastern Vir- 
ginia to the Potomac. ‘Their present retiring line 
is seen on the Map, whose author writes as follows 
concerning it: 

The Map wo poms 300 represents the region of Secessia, 


with all ite communications and principal rivers ; 
of the Union and 





facili nts soldiers in 
their retreats from merited chastisement. The railroad 
through Western and Eastern Tennessee is a 

po communicating at | dears Pg the 

lroads of Eastern Virginia ; an 
aa at with the extended railroads of 
ae: th and West Tennessee; while 
at Dalton it connects with the railroads of Georgia, South 


me . 
and Chattanooga, Tennessee; Dalton, Atlanta, A 
Georgia ; , North Carolina; Lynchburg — 
Richmond, Virginia, may be noted as by By eg 
points in the railroad communications of the Sou 

States. By the Map, on which the line of Union forces is 
represented, it will be observed how these important 

are menaced by the different divisions of our in 


Using the A River, nature will carry his army to 
the rear of phis, or to un Vicksburg, Natch- 
ez, and the Missisei at the proper time. 

vic! Pope, by the same law of gravitation, 
can move toward Mem’ from the north, at the time 
Genera! Grant and his hi troops move up the Tennessee 


Georgia. Genesel Poisseat to senperinn $0.55 SP Chee 
of the Mountain Department motion as soon as the 





M‘Clellan, with his s 


motion after the retiring army of rebels which expected to 


the 
General Burnside is 


mmer, and what will 
at work in the reatel Nortel. Weldon, and Goldsborough. 


General Sherman is occupying ® strong force of the 


to be heard throughout the coun’ and a shock 
wl be ft ao far moth on Richanowl” ; 





CAPTAIN ERICSSON. 


On page 205 we give a portrait of Capra 
Ericsson, the inventor and builder of the Monitor, 





of which we give below seme diagrams, The fol- 
lowing is a sketch of his life : 


Jokn Ericsson was born in 1803, in the prdWince of 
tains of 


rietor, so that in his youth he 
to watch the operations of the 





and de- 


them back to him, rim- 
ply observing, in an impressive manner, ‘+ Continue as you 


have commenced, and you will ene da: ace something 
faa -" These few words of kind encouragement 
rom 80 nguished a sung deeply into the 
mind of the you Gaen him in the 


mechanicinn, and confirmed 
career on which he had entered. Immediately after this 
interview young Ericsson was appointed a cadet in the 
eorps of engineers; and after six months’ tuition, at the 
of twelve years, was a nivelleur at -the Grand 
Ship Canal of Sweden, which connects the North Sea with 
the Baltic, under Count Platen. In this capacity, in the 
year 1816, he was required to set out the work for more 
than six hundred men, and at thet time he was not tall 
enough t look through the leveling instrument, and in 
using it he was obliged to mount upon a stool, carried by 
his attendants for that purpose. As the disci 
Swedish army required that the soldier shoa' 
cover his head in speaking to his su 
men came, oe hand, to receive t 
this mere child. There are now many haem ogy | works 
on the canal constructed after drawings ie by Ericsson 
at this early age. mae Pe fifteen he was in 


northern part of Sweden ~ be surveyed, and that officers 
in the atmy should be ¢ uployed in this service. 
whose regiment was .ationed in the Northern Highland, 
was appointed on t< survey. There are yet in the ar- 
chives of Sweden “etailed maps of upward of fifty square 
miles made by hi- hand. 

While thus variously occupied, being on a visit to the 
house of his Colonel, Ericsson on one occasion showed his 
host how —— oo what simple means mechan- 


condensing flame. On the 18th of “May, 
jission from the King to visit 





of 

crowd, the Novelty steam-carringy b 
inventor, Ericsson, assisted by Joh: Braith’ 
ed along the track at the rate of fitty miles an hour. 
Ericsson was the first to apply to marine engines centrifu- 
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steam-packet Corsair, of 120-hor-e power, plying between 
Liverpool and Belfast. 
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Monitor we now add three plans.” 

more perfect idee of her construction than any 
which has 

resents her as 
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™ CHAPTER V. 

Mr. VAnsTone’s inquiries into the proposed 
theatrical entertainment at Evergreen Lodge 
were answered by a narrative of dramatic disas- 
ters, of which Miss Marrable impersonated the 
innocent cause, and in which her father and 
mother played the parts of chief victims. 

Miss Marrable was that hardest of all born 
tyrants—an only child. She had never granted 
a constitutional privilege to her oppressed father 
and mother since the time when she cut her first 
tooth. Her seventeenth birthday was now near 
at hand; she had decided on celebrating it by 
acting a play, had issued her orders accordingly, 
and had been obeyed by her docile parents as 
implicitly as usual. Mrs. Marrable gave up the 
drawing-room to be laid waste for a stage and 
a theatre. Mr. Marrable secured the services 
of a respectable professional person to drill the 
young ladies and gentlemen, and to accept all 
the other responsibilities incidental to creating 
a dramatic world out of a domestic chaos. Havy- 
ing further accustomed themselves to the break- 








ing of furniture and the staining of walls—to 
thumping, tumbling, hammering, and scream- 
ing; to doors always banging, and to footsteps 
perpetually running up and down stairs—the 
nominal master and mistress of the house fondly 
believed that their chief troubles were over. In- 
nocent and fatal delusion! It is one thing, in 
private society, to set up the stage and choose 
the play—it is another thing altogether to find 
the actors. Hitherto, only the small preliminary 
annoyances proper to the occasion had shown 
themselves at Evergreen Lodge. The sound 
and serious troubles were all to come. 

‘* The Rivals” having been chosen as the play, 
Miss Marrable, as a matter of course, appropri- 
ated to herself the part of ‘‘ Lydia Languish.” 
One of her favored swains next secured ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Absolute,” and another laid violent hands 
on “Sir Lucius O’Trigger.” These two were 
followed by an accommodating spinster-relative, 
who accepted the heavy dramatic responsibility 
of ‘‘ Mrs. Malaprop’”—and there the theatrical 
proceedings came to a pause. Nine more speak- 
ing characters were left to be fitted with repre- 
sentatives ; and with that unavoidable necessity 
the serious troubles began. 

All the friends of the family suddenly became 
unreliable people, for the first time in their lives. 
After encouraging the idea of the play, they de- 
clined the personal sacrifice of acting in it—or 
they accepted characters, and then broke down 
in the effort to study them—or they volunteered 
to take the parts which they knew were already 
engaged, and declined the parts which were 
waiting to be acted—or they were afflicted with 
weak constitutions; and mischievously fell ill 
when they were wanted at rehearsal—or they 
had Puritan relatives in the back-ground, and, 
after slipping into their parts cheerfully at the 
week’s beginning, oozed out of them penitently, 


| under serious family pressure, at the week’s end. 


Meanwhile the carpenters hammered and the 
scenes rose. Miss Marrable, whose temperament 
was sensitive, became hysterical under the strain 
of perpetual anxiety; the family doctor declined 
to answer for the nervous consequences if some- 
thing was not done. Renewed efforts were made 
in every direction. Actors and actresses were 
sought with a desperate disregard of all consid- 
erations of personal fitness. Necessity, which 
knows no law, either in the drama or out of it, 
accepted a lad of eighteen as the representative 
of ‘*Sir Antony Absolute,” the stage-manager 
undertaking to supply the necessary wrinkles 
from the illimitable resources of theatrical art. 
A lady whose age was unknown, and whose per- 
sonal appearance was stout—but whose heart 


| was in the right place—volunteered to act the 





part of the sentimental ‘‘Julja,” and brought 
with her the dramatic qualification of habitually 
wearing a wig in private life. Thanks to these 
vigorous measures, the play was at last supplied 
with representatives—always excepting the two 
unmanageable characters of ‘“‘ Lucy,” the wait- 
ing-maid, and “‘ Falkland,” Julia's jealous lover. 
Gentlemen came; saw Julia at rchearsal; ob- 
served !.cr stoutness and her wig; omitted to 
notice that her heart was in the right place; 
quailed at the prospect, apologized, and retired. 
Ladies read the part of ‘‘ Lucy ;” remarked that 
she appeared to great advantage in the first half 
of the play, and faded out of it altogether in the 
latter half; objected to pass from the notice of 
the andience in that manner, when all the rest 
had a chance of distinguishing themselves to the 
end; shut up the book, apologized, and retired. 
In eight days more the night_of performance 





would arrive; a phalanx of social martyrs two 
hundred strong had been convened to witness 
it; three full rehearsals were absolutely neces- 
sary; and two characters in the play were not 
filled yet. With this lamentable story, and with 
the humblest apologies for presuming on a slight 
acquaintance, the Marrables appeared at Combe- 
Raven to appeal to the young ladies for a ** Lucy,” 
and to the universe for a ‘‘ Falkland,” with the 
mendicant pertinacity of a family in despair.” 
This statement of circumstances—addressed to 


| an audience which included a father of Mr. Van- 
| stone’s disposition, and a daughter of Magdalen’s 


— 


temperament—produced the result which might 
have been anticipated from the first. 

Either misinterpreting or disregarding the om- 
inous silence preserved by his wife and Miss 
Garth, Mr. Vanstone not only gave Magdalen 
permission to assist the forlorn dramatic com- 
pany, but accepted an invitation to witness the 
performante for Norah and himself. Mrs. Van- 
stone declined accompanying them on account 
of her health; and Miss Garth only engaged to 
make one among the audience, conditionally on 
not being wanted at home. The “parts” of 
** Tucy” and ‘ Falkland” (which the distressed 
family carried about with them every where, like 
incidental maladies) were handed to their repre- 
scntatives on the spot. Frank’s faint remon- 


| strances were rejected without a hearing; the 


days and hours of rehearsal were carefully noted 
down on the covers of the parts; and the Mar- 


| rables took their leave, with a perfect explosion 
| of thanks—father, mother, and daughter sowing 





their expressions of gratitude broadcast, from 
the drawing-room door to the garden gates. 

As soon as the carriage had driven, away, 
Magdalen presented herself to the general ob- 
servation under an entirely new aspect. 

‘**If any more visitors call to-day,” she said, 
with the profoundest gravity of look and man- 
ner, “*I am not at home. This is a far more 
serious matter than any of you suppose. Go 
somewhere by yourself Frank, and read over 
your part, and don’t let your attention wander 
if you can possibly help it. I shall not be ac- 
cessible before the evening. If you will come 
here — with papa’s permission — after tea, my 
views on the subject of Falkland will be at your 
disposal. Thomas! whatever else the gardener 
does, he is not to make any floricultural noises 
under my window. For the rest of the after- 
noon I shall be immersed in study—and the 
quieter the house is, the more obliged I shall 
feel to every body.” 2 

Before Miss Garth’s battery ‘of reproof could 
open fire, before the first outburst of Mr. Van- 
stone’s hearty laughter could escape his lips, she 
bowed to them with imperturbable gravity; as- 
cended the house steps for the first time in her 
life at a walk instead of a run, and retired 
then and there to the bedroom regions. Frank's 
helpless astonishment at her disappearance add- 
ed a new clement of absurdity tothe scene. He 
stood first on one leg and then on the other; 
rolling and unrolling his part, and looking pite- 
ously in the faces of the friends about him. ‘‘I 
know I can’t do it,” he said. ‘‘ May I come in 
after tea and hear Magdalen’s views? Thank 
you—I’ll look in about eight. Don’t tell my 
father about this acting, please: I should never 
hear the last of it.” Those were the only words 
he had spirit enough to utter. He drifted away 
aimlessly in the direction of the shrubbery, with 
the part hanging open in his hand—the most in- 
capable of Falklands, and the most helpless of 
mankind. 

Frank’s departure left the family by them- 
selves, and was the signal accordingly for,an at- 
tack on Mr. Vanstone’s inveterate carelessness in 
the exercise of his paternal authority. 

‘“What could you possibly be thinking of, 
Andrew, when you gave your consent?” said 
Mrs. Vanstone. ‘Surely my silence was a suf- 
ficient warning t@you to say No?” 


“THERE SAT MAGDALEN, IN AN ARM-CHAIR BEFORE THE LONG LOOKING-GLASS, 
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“A mistake, Mr. Vanstone,” chimed in Miss 
Garth. ‘Made with the best intentions—but a 
mistake for all that.” 

“It may be a mistake,” said Norah, taking 
her father’s part as usual. ‘‘But I really don’t 
see how papa, or any one else, could have de- 
clined, under the circumstances.” 

**Quite right, my dear,” observed Mr. Van- 
stone. ‘*The circumstances, as you say, were 
dead against me. Here were these unfortunate 
people in a scrape on one side; and Magdalen, 
on the other, mad to act. I couldn’t say I had 
methodistical objections—I've nothing method- 
istical about me. What other excuse could I 
make? The Marrables are respectable people, 
and keep the best company in Clifton. What 
harm can she get in their house? If you come 
to prudence and that sort of thing—why shouldn't 
Magdalen do what Miss Marrable does? There! 
there !"let the poor things act, and amuse them- 
selves. We were their age once—and it’s no use 
making a fuss—and that's all I’ve got to say 
about it.” 

With that characteristic defense of his own 
conduct Mr. Vanstone sauntered back to the 
green-house to smoke another cigar. 

“T didn’t say so to papa,” said Norah, taking 
her mother’s arm on the way back to the house ; 
“but the bad result of the acting, in my opin. 
ion, will be the familiarity it is sure to encour-~ 
age between Magdalen and Francis Clare.” 

‘You are prejudiced against Frank, my love,” 
said Mrs. Vanstone. 

Norah’s soft, secret, hazel eyes sank to the 
ground: she said no more. Her opinions were 
unchangeable—but she never disputed with any 
body. She had the great failing of a reserved 
nature—the failing of obstinacy; and the great 
merit—the merit of silence. ‘What is your 
head running on now?” thought Miss Garth, 
casting a sharp look at Norah’s dark, downcast 
face. “You're one of tie impenetrable sort. 
Give me Magdalen, with all her perversities; I 
can see daylight through her. You're as dark 
as night.” 

The hours of the afternoon passed away, and 
still Magdalen remained shut up in her own 
room. No restless footsteps pattered on the 
stairs; no nimble tongue was heard chattering 
here, there, and everywhere, from the garret to 
the kitchen—the house seemed hardly like itself, 
with the one ever-disturbing element in the fam- 
ily serenity suddenly withdrawn from it. Anx- 
ious to witness, with her own eyes, the reality of 
a transformation in which past experience still 
inclined her to disbelieve, Miss Garth ascended 
to Magdalen’s room, knocked twice at the door, 
received no answer, opened it, and looked in. 

There sat Magdalen, in an arm-chair before 
the long looking-glass, with all her hair let down 
over her shoulders, absorbed in the study of ber 
part, and comfortably arrayed in her morning 
wrapper, until it was time to dress for dinner 
And there behind her sat the lady's-maid, slowly 
combing out the Jong, heavy locks of her young 
mistress’s hair, with the sleepy resignation of a 
woman who had been engaged in that employ- 
ment for some hours past. Tlie sun was shining, 
and the green shutters outside the window were 
closed. The dim light fell tenderly on the two 
quiet seated figures ; on the little white bed, with 
the knots of rose-colored ribbon which looped 
up its curtains, and the bright dress for dinner 
laid ready across it; on the gayly painted-hath, 
with its pure lining of white enamel ; on the toi- 
let-table with its sparkling trinkets, its crystal 
bottles, its silver bell with Cupid for a handle, 
its litter of little luxuries, that adorn the shrine 
of a woman’s bedchamber. The luxurious tran- 
quillity of the scene; the cool fragrance of flow- 
ers and perfumes in the atmosphere; the rept 
attitude of Magdalen, absorbed over her read- 
ing; the monotonous regularity of movement in 
the maid’s hand and arm, as she drew the comb 
smoothly through and through her mistress’s 
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hair—all conveyed the same soothing impression 
of drowsy, delicious quiet. On one side of the 
door were the broad daylight, and the familiar 
realities of life. On the other was the dream- 
land of Elysian serenity, the sanctuary of un- 
ruffled repose. ‘ 

Miss Garth paused on the threshold, and look- 
ed into the room in silence, : 

Magdalen’s curious fancy for having her hair 
combed at all times and seasons was among the 
peculiarities of her character which were noto- 
rious to every body in the house. It was one 
of her father’s favorite jokes, that she reminded 
him, on such occasions, f a cat having her back 
stroked, and that he Iways expected, if the 
combing were only cc :tinued long enough, to 
hear her pur. Extre sagant as it may seem, 
the comparison was no. altogether inappropriate. 
The girl’s fervid temp*rament intensified the es- 
sentially feminine ple sure that most women feel 
in the passage of t) s comb through their hair. 
to a luxury of ser ation which absorbed her 
in enjoyment, so se 2nely self-demonstrative, so 
drowsily deep, that it did irresistibly a a 
pet cat's enjoyment under a caressing hand. In- 
timately as Miss Garth was acquainted with this 

liarity in her pupil, she now saw it asserting 
itself for the first time in association with men- 
tal exertion of any kind on Magdalen’s part. 
Feeling, therefore, some curiosity to know how 
long the combing and the studying had gone on 
together, she ventured on putting the question, 
first, to the mistress, and (receiving no answer 
in that quarter), secondly, to the maid. 

‘* All the afternoon, Miss, off and on,” was the 
weary answer. ‘‘ Miss Magdalen says it soothes 
her feelings and clears her mind.” 

Knowing by experience that interference would 
be hopeless, under these circumstances, Miss 
Garth turned sharply and left the room. She 
smiled when she wag outside on the landing. 
The female mind does occasionally, though not 
often, project itself into the future. Miss Garth 
was prophetically pitying Magdalen’s unfortu- 
nate husband. 

Dinner-time presented the fair student to the 
family eye in the same mentally absorbed aspect. 
On all ordinary occasions Magdalen’s appetite 
would have terrified those feeble sentimentalists 
who affect to ignore the all-important influence 
which female feeding exerts in the production 
of female beauty. On this occasion she refused 
one dish after another with a resolution which 
implied the rarest of all modern martyrdoms— 
gastric martyrdom. ‘‘I have conceived the 
part of Lucy,” she observed, with the demurest 
gravity. ‘* The next difficulty is to make Frank 
conceive the part of Falkland. I see nothing to 
laugh at—you would all be serious enough if you 
had my responsibilities. No, papa—no wine to- 
day, thank you. I must keep my intelligence 
clear. Water, Thomas—and a little more jelly, 
I think, before you take it am 

When Frank presented himself in the evening, 
ignorant of the first elements of his part, she took 
him in hand, as a middle-aged schoolmistress 
might have taken in hand a backward little boy. 
The few attempts he made to vary the sternly 
practical nature of the evening’s occupation by 
slipping in compliments sidelong she put away 
from her with the contemptuous self-possession 
of ® woman of twice her age. She literally 
forced him into his part. Her father fell aslee 
in his chair. Mrs. Vanstone and Miss Gart 
Jost their interest in the proceedings, retired to 
the farther end of the room, and spoke together 
in whispers. It grew later and later; and still 
Magdalen never flinched from her task—still, 
with equal perseverance, Norah, who had been 
on the watch all through the evening, kept on 
the watch to the end. The distrust darkened 
and darkened on her face as she looked at her 
sister and Frank; as she saw how close they sat 
together, devoted to the same interest and work- 
ing to the same end. ‘The clock on the mantle- 
piece pointed to half past eleven before Lucy the 
resolute permitted Falitland the helpless to shut 
up his task-book for the night. ‘‘ She’s wonder- 
fully clever, isn't she ?” said Frank, taking leave 
of Mr. Vanstone at the hall-door. ‘I’m to 
come to-morrow and hear more of her views—if 
you have no objection. I shall never do it; 
don't tell her I said so. As fast as she teaches 
me one speech, the other goes out of my head. 
Discouraging, isn’t it? Good-night.” 

The next day but one was the day of the first 
full rehearsal. On the previous evening Mrs. 
Vanstone’s spirits had been sadly depressed. At 
a private interview with Miss Garth she had re- 
ferred again, of her own accord, to the subject 
of her letter from London—had spoken self-re- 
prozchfully of her weakness in admitting Cap- 
tain Wragge’s impudent claim to a family con- 
nection with her—and had then reverted to the 
state of her health, and to the doubtful pi 
that awaited her in the coming summer, in a 
tone of despondency which it was 
ing to hear. Anxious to cheer her spirits, Miss 
Cae bed Sena the,conversation as soon as 
possi! ad referred t0 the approaching theat- 
rical performance—and had relieved Mrs. Van- 
stone’s mind of all anxiety in that direction, b 
announcing her intention of 
dalen to each rehearsal, and of not 
of her until she was safely back again in 
father’s house. Accordingly, when Frank pre- 
sented ye at Combe-Raven on the eventful 
morning, there stood Miss Garth prepared—i 
the interpolated character of haere pecs 
pany Lucy and Falkland to the scene of trial. 

Che railway conveyed the three, in excellent 
time, to Evergreen Lodge; and at one o'clock 
the rehearsal began. 


PTER VI. 
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“I nore Miss Vanstone knows her part?” 
whispered Mrs. Marrable, anxiously addressing 


‘alive! she speaks out without telling 





herself to Miss Garth, in a corner 


the theatre. 


‘If airs and graces make an actress, ma’am, 
Magdalen’s performance will astonish us all.” 
With that reply Miss Garth took out her work 
and seated herself, on guard, in the centre of 
the pit. 

The manager perched himself, book in hand, 
on 4 stool close in front of the stage. He was 
an active little man, of a sweet and cheerful tem- 
per; and he gave the signal to begin with as 
patient an interest in the proceedings as if they 
had caused him no trouble in the past, and prom- 
ised him no difficulty in the future. The two 
characters which open the comedy of The 
Rivals, ‘“‘ Fag” and the ‘‘ Coachman,” appeared 
on the scene — looked many sizes too tall for 
their canvas back-ground, witch represented a 
“ Street in Bath”—exhibited the customary ina- 
bility to manage their own arms, legs, and voices 
—went out severally at the wrong exits—and 
expressed their pe al of results, so 
far, by laughing heartily behind the s-enes. 
‘* Silence, gentlemen, if you please,” remoustra- 
ted the cheerful manager, ‘‘ As loud as youlike 
on the stage, but the audience mustn’t hea’ you 
off it. Miss Marrable ready? Miss Vanstone 
ready? Easy there with the ‘Street in Path ;’ 
it’s going up crooked! Face this way, Miss Mar- 
rable ; full face, if you please. Miss Vanstone—” 
He checked himself suddenly. ‘*Curious,” he 
said, under his breath—‘“ she fronts the audience 
of her own accord!” Lucy opened the scene in 
these words: ‘‘ Indeed, ma’am, I traversed half 
the town in search of it: I don’t believe there's 
a circulating library in Bath I haven't been at.” 
The manager started in his chair. ‘ y heart 

” The 
dialogue went on. Lucy produced the novels 
for Miss Lydia Languish’s private reading from 
under her cloak. The manager rose excitably 
to his feet. Marvelous! No hurry with the 
books; no dropping them. She looked at the 
titles before she announced them to her mistress ; 
she set down ‘‘Humphry Clinker” on ‘‘The 
Tears of Sensibility” with a smart little smack 
which pointed the antithesis. One moment— 
and she announced Julia’s visit; another—and 
she dropped the brisk waiting-maid’s courtesy ; 
a third—and she was off the stage instantly, on 
the side set down for her in the book, man- 
ager wheeled round in his chair, and looked hard 
at Miss Garth. ‘I beg your pardon, ma’am,” 
he said. ‘‘Miss Marrable told me, before we be- 
gan, that this was the young lady’s first attempt. 
It can’t be, surely ?” 

“Tt is,” replied Miss Garth, reflecting the 
manager’s look-of amazement in her own face. 
Was it possible that Magdalen’s unintelligible 
industry in the study of her part really sprang 
from a serious interest in her occupation—an in- 
terest which implied a natural fitness for it ? 

The rehearsal went on. The stout lady with 
the wig (and the excellent heart) personated the 
sentimental Julia from an inveterately tragic 
point of view, and used her handkerchief dis- 
tractedly in the first scene. ‘The spinster-rela- 
tive felt Mrs. Malaprop’s mistakes in language 
so seriously, and took such extraordinary pains 
with her blunders, that they sounded more like 
exercises in elocution than any thing else. The 
unhappy lad who led the forlorn hope of the 
company, in the person of ‘‘Sir Antony Abso- 
lute,” expressed the age and irascibility of his 
character by tottering incessantly at the knees, 
and thumping the stage tually with his 
stick. Slowly and clumsily, with constant in- 
fang wee: and interminable mistakes, the first 
act dragged on, until Lucy appeared again to 
end it in soliloquy, with the confession of her 
assumed simplicity and the praise of her own 
cunning. 

Here the stage artifice of the situation pre- 
sented difficulties which Magdalen had not en- 
countered in the first scene; and here her total 
want of experience led her into more than one 
palpable mistake. The stagegnanager, with an 
eagerness which he had not shown in the case of 
any other member of the company, interfered 
immediately, and set her right. At one point 
she was to pause, and take a turn on the stage— 
she did it. At another she was to stop, toss her 
head, and look pertly at the audience—she did 
it. When she took out the paper to read the 
list of the presents she had rere “ed, could she 
give it a tap with her finger(.«s)? And lead 
off with a little laugh (Yes—atter twice )? 
Could she read the different items with a sly look 
at the end of each sentence, straight at pit 
(Yes, straight at the pit, and as sly as you 
please)? ‘The manager’s cheerful face beamed 
with approval. He tucked the play under his 
arm, and clapped his hands ; the gentle- 
men, clustered together behind the scenes, fol- 
lowed his example; the ladies looked at each 
other with dawning doubts whether they had not 
better have left the new recruit ip the retire- 
ment of private life. Too deeply-absorbed in 
the business of the stage to heed any of them, 
Magdalen asked leave to repeat the soliloquy, 
and make quite sure of her own improvement. 
She went gil through it again, without a mistake 
this time, from beginning to end; the manager 
celebrating her attention to his direction’ by an 
ion, which es- 
Mn in “She can take 

the little man, with a hearty 
of his hand on the prompt-book. ‘‘ She’s 
actress, if ever there was one yet!” 
pe not,” said Miss Garth to herself, 
the work which had dropped into her 







= Re down at it in some perplexity, 
worst on of results in connec- 
tion with the enterprise had foreboded 


levi of ones with some of the gentlemen— 
she not bargained for this. Magdalen, in 
the capacity of a tless girl, was compara- 
tively easy to deal with. Magdalen, in the char- 
acter of a born actress, threatened serious future 
difficulties. 


The rehearsal proceeded. Lucy returned to 





the stage for her scenes in the second act (the 
last in which she a }) with Sir Lucius and 
Fag. Here again Magdalen's inexperience be- 
trayed itself—and here once more her resolution 
in attacking and conquering her own mistakes 
astonished every body. ‘‘ Bravo!” cried the gen- 
tlemen behind the scenes, as she steadily tram- 
led down one blunder after another. ‘‘ Ridicu- 
lous!” said the ladies, ‘with such a small 
as hers.” ‘‘ Heaven forgive me!” thought Mi 
Garth, coming round unwillingly to the general 
opinion. ‘‘I almost wish we were Papists, and 
had a convent to put her in to-morrow.” One 
of Mr. Marrable’s servants entered the theatre as 
that desperate aspiration escaped the governess. 
She instantly sent the man behind the scenes 
with a message: ‘‘ Miss Vanstone has done her 
part in the rehearsal: request her to come here 
and sit by me.” ‘The servant returned with a 
polite apology: ‘Miss Vanstone’s kind love, 


and she to be exepeet —she'e OneCE Mr. 
Clare.” She prompted him to Mates that 
he actually got throngh his part. 

ances of the other gentlemen were ¢ 


ing. ‘She pulled him throagh. We 


flat enough at night, when the drop falls on the 
second act, and audience have seen the last 
of her. It's a thousand pities she hasn’t got a 
better part !” 


‘‘It’s a thousand mercies she’s no more to do 
than she has,” muttered Miss Garth, overhearing 
him. ‘As things are, the le ee py rte 
her head with applause: e’s out of the play 
in the second act—that’s one comfort!” 

No well-regulated mind ever draws its infer- 
ences in a hurry; Miss Garth’s mind was well- 
regulated; therefore, speaking, Miss 
Garth ought to have been superior to the weak- 
ness of rushing at conclusions. She had com- 
mitted that error, nevertheless, under present 
circumstances. In plainer terms, the consoling 
reflection which had just occurred to her as- 
sumed that the play had by this time survived 
all its disasters, and entered on its long-deferred 
career of success. The play had done nothing 
of the sort. Misfortune and the Marrable fami- 
ly had not parted company yet. 

When the rehearsal was over, nobody observed 
that the stout lady with the wig privately with- 
drew herself from the company; and when she 
was afterward missed from the table of refresh- 
ments, which Mr. Marrable’s hospitality kept 
ready spread in a room near the theatre, nobody 
imagined that there was any serious reason for 
her absence, It was not till the ladies and gen- 
tlemen assembled for the next rehearsal that 
the true state of the case was impressed on the 
minds of the company. At the appointed hour 
no Julia appeared. In her stead Mrs. Marrable 
portentously approached the stage with an open 
letter in her hand. She was naturally a lady of 
the mildest good-breeding ; she was mistress of 
every bland conventionality in the English lan- 
gvage—but disasters and dramatic influences 
ce mbined threw even this harmless matron off 
her balance at Jast. For the first time in her 
life Mrs. Marrable indulged in vehement gesture 
and used strong language. She handed the let- 
ter sternly, at arm’s-length, to her daughter. 
‘*My dear,” she said, with an aspect of awful 
composure, “‘we are under a Curse.”- Before 
the amazed dramatic compeny could petition for 
an explanation she turned a4 left the room. 
The manager’s professional eye :ollowed her out 
respectfully—he looked as if he approved of the 
exit, from a theatrical point of view. 

What new misfortune had befallen the play ? 
The last and worst of all misfortunes had assail- 
ed it. The stout lady had resigned her part. 

Not maliciously. Her heart, which had been 
in the right place throughout, remained inflexibly 
in the right place still. Her explanation of the 
circumstances proved this, if nothing else did. 
The letter began with a statement: She had 
overheard at the last rehearsal (quite uninten- 
tionally) personal remarks of which she was the 
subject. They might, or might not, have had 
reference to her—Hair, her—Figure. She 
would not distress Mrs. Marrable by repeating 
them. Neither would she mention names, be- 
cause it was foreign to hermature to make bad 
worse. The only course at all consistent With 
her own self-respect was to resign her part. She 
inelosed it accordingly to Mrs. Marrable, with 
many apologies for her presumption in under- 
taking a youthful character at—what a gentle- 
man was pleased to term—her Age; and with 
what two ladies were rude enough to character- 
ize as her disadvantages of—Hair, and—Figure, 
A younger and more attractive representative 
of Julia would no doubt be easily found. In 
the mean time all persons concerned had her 
full forgiveness; to which she would only beg 
leave to add her best and kindest wishes for the 
suceess of the play. 

In four nights more the play was to be per- 
formed. If ever any human enterprise stood in 
need of good wishes to help it, that enterprise 
was unquestionably the theatrical entertainment 
at Evergreen Lodge! 


ter from Miss Marrable’s hand, and stopped the 

threatened space ok 
‘* She’s an ugly, headed, malicious, mid- 
tearing the 


anonymous gentleman who had helped to do the 
ee (otherwise Mr. Francis Clare) loudest 





“If you want the truth I don’t shrink from 


owning it,” continued Magdalen. ‘I'm 

the ladies she means. I said she had “4 pwd 
like a mop and a waist like a bolster. So she 
has.” . 

“T am the other lady,” added the spinster- 
relative. ‘ But J only said she was too stout for ~ 
the part.” 

“I am the gentleman,” chimed in Frank 
stimulated by the force of example. “J said 
os ony agreed with the ladies.” 

ere Miss Garth seized her opportunity 
addressed the stage loudly from ‘he pit. ©” - 
se ! !” she said. ‘You can't settle 
If Magdalen plays 


“Stuff nonsense 1” cried Magdalen, “the 
thigg'e singe gnongh- Tll act Julia and Lucy 


The manager was consulted on the spot. Su 
pressing Lucy’s first entrance, and turning the 


pigs Deroy jay the novels into a soliloquy 
for Lydia appeared to be the only 
changes of r necessarf to the accom- 
plishment of Ma 8 project. Lucy's two 
telling at the end of the first and second 
‘ sufficiently removed from the scenes in 
which Julia appeared to give time for the neces- 
sary transformations in dress. Even Miss Garth, 
though she tried hard to find them, could put no 
fresh obstacles in the way. question was 
settled in five minutes, and the rehearsal went 
on; Magdalen learning Julia's stage situations 
with the book in her hand, and announcing aft- 
erward, on the journey home, that she proposed 
sitting up all night to study the new part. Frank 
thereupon ex his fears that she would 
have no time left to help him through his theat- 
rical difficulties. She tapped him on the shoul- 
der uettishly with her part. ‘You foolish 
fellow, how am I to do without you? You're 
Julia's jealous lover; you're always making 
Julia cry. Come to-night, and a me cry 
at tea-time. You haven’t got a venomous old 
woman in a wig to act with now. It’s my heart 
you're to break—and of course I shall- teach you 
how to do it.” ‘ 


The four days’ interval passed busily in per- 
petual rehearsals, public and private. The night 
of performance arrived; the guests assembled ; 
the great dramatic experiment stood on its trial, 
Magdalen had made the most of her opportuni- 
ties; she had learned all that the manager could 
teach her in the time. Miss Garth left her when 
the overture began, sitting apart in a corner 
behind the scenes, serious and silent, with her 
smelling-bottle in one hand and her book in the 
other, resolutely training herself for the coming 
ordeal to the very last. 

The play began, with ali the proper accompa- 
niments of a theatrical performance in private 
life; with a crowded audience, an African tem- 
perature, a bursting of heated lamp-glasses, and 
a difficulty in drawing up the curtain. ‘‘ Fag” 
and ‘‘the Coachman,” who opened the scene, 
took leave of their memories as soon as they 
stepped on the stage; left half their dialogue 
unspoken ; came to a dead pause; were audibly 
entreated by the invisible manager to “come 
off ;” and went off accordingly, in every respect 
sadder and wiser men than when they went 
on. The next scene disclosed Miss Marrable as 
‘* Lydia Languish,” gracefully seated, very pret- 
ty, beautifully dressed, accurately mistress of the 
smallest words in her part; possessed, in short, 
of every personal resource—except her voice. 
The ladies admired, the gentlemen applauded. 
Nobody heard any thing but the words ‘‘ Speak 
up, Miss,” whispered by the same voice which 
had already entreated Fag and the Coachman 
to ‘‘come off.” A responsive titter rose among 
the younger spectators, checked immediately by 
magnanimous applause. The temperature of 
the audience was rising to Blood Heat—but the 
national sense of fair play was not boiled out of 
them yet. 

In the midst of the demonstration Magdalen 
quietly made her first entrance, as ‘ Julia.” 
She was dressed very plainly in dark colors, and 
wore her own hair; all stage adjuncts and al- 
terations (excepting the slightest possible touch 
of rouge on ber cheeks) having been kept in re- 
serve, to disguise her the more effectually in her 
second part. The grace and simplicity of her 
costume, the steady self-possession with which 
she looked out over the eager rows of fa@es be- 
fore her, raised a low hum of approval and ex- 
pectation. She spoke—after suppressing a mo- 
mentary tremor—with a quict distinctness of 
utterance which reached all ears, and which at 
once confirmed the favorable impression that 
her appearance had produced. The one mem- 
ber of the audience who looked at her and list- 
ened to her coldly was her elder sister. Before 
the actress of the evening had been five minutes 
on the stage, Norah detected, to her own inde- 
scribable astonishment, that Magdalen had au- 
daciously individualized the feeble amiability of 
“ Julia's” character by seizing no less a person 
than herself as the model to act it by. She saw 
all her own little formal peculiarities of manner 
and movement unblushingly reproduced — and 
even the very tone of her voice so accurately 
mimicked from time to time that the accents 
startied her as if she was ing herself, with 
an echo on the stage. effect of this cool 
appropriation of Norah’s identity to theatrical 
purposes on the audience—who only saw results 
—asserted itself in a storm of applause on Mag- 
dalen’s exit, She had won two incontestible 
triumphs in her first scene. By a dextrous 
piece of mimicry she had made a living reality 
of one of the most insipid characters in the En- 
glish drama, and she had roused to enthusiasm 
an audience of two hundred exiles from the 


vis-—== of ventilation, all simmering 
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the act, in the character of ‘‘ Lucy”—with false 
hair and false eyebrows, with a bright-red com- 
plexion and patches on her cheeks, with the gay- 
est colors flaunting in her dress, and the shrill- 
est vivacity of voice and manner—fairly stag- 
gered the audience. They looked down at their 
programmes, in which the representative of Lucy 
figured under an assumed name; looked up 
Jagain at the stage; penetrated the disguise, 
and vented their astonishment in another round 
of applause, louder and heartier even than the 
last. Norah herself could not deny this time 
that the tribute of approbation had been well de- 
served. There, forcing its way steadily through 
all the faults of inexperience—there, plainly visi- 
ble to the dullest of the spectators, was the rare 
faculty of dramatic impersonation, expressing 
itself, in every look and action of this girl of 
eighteen, who now stood on a stage ‘for the first 
time in her life. Failing in many minor requi- 
sites of the double task which she had undertaken, 
she succeeded in the one important necessity of 
keeping the main distinctions of the two charac- 
ters thoroughly apart. Every body felt that the 
difficulty lay here—every body saw the difficulty 
conquered—every body echoed the manager's 
enthusiasm at rehearsal, which had hailed her 
as a born actress. 

When the drop-scene descended for the first 
time Magdalen had concentrated in herself the 
whole interest and attraction of the play. The 
audience politely applauded Miss Marrable, as 
became the guests 
house; and good-humoredly encouraged the re- 
mainder of the company, to help them through 
a task for which they were all, more or less, 
palpably unfit. But as the play proceeded no- 
thing roused them to any genuine expression of 
interest when Magdalen was absent from the 
scene. There was no disguising it: Miss Mar- 
rable and her bosom friends had been all hope- 
lessly cast in the shade by the new recruit whom 
they had summoned to assist them in the capac- 
ity of forlorn hope. And this on Miss Marra- 
ble’s own birthday! and this in her father’s 
house! and this after the unutterable sacrifices 
of six weeks past! Of all the domestic disasters 
which the thankless theatrical enterprise had 
inflicted on the Marrable family, the crowning 
misfortune was now consummated by Magda- 
len’s success. 

Leaving Mr. Vanstone and Norah, on the con- 
clusion of the play, among the guests in the 
supper-room, Miss Garth went behind the scenes; 
ostensibly anxious to see if she could be of any 
use; really bent on ascertaining whether Mag- 
dalen’s head had been turned by the triumphs 
of the evening. It would not have surprised 
Miss Garth if she had discovered her pupil in 
the act of making terms with the manager for 
her forthcoming appearance in a public theatre. 
As events really turned out she found Magdalen 
on the stage, receiving with gracious smiles a 
card which the manager presented to her with a 
professional bow. Noticing Miss Garth’s mute 
look of inquiry, the civil little man hastened to 
explain that the card was his own, and that he 
was merely asking the favor of Miss Vanstone’s 
recommendation at any future opportunity. 

‘This is not the last time the young lady will 
be concerned in private theatricals, I'll answer 
for it,” said the manager. ‘‘ And if a superin- 
tendent is wanted on the next occasion, she has 
kindly promised to say a good word forme. I 
am always to be heard of, Miss, at that address.” 
Saying those words, he bowed again, and dis- 
creetly disappeared. 

Vague suspicions beset the mind of Miss 
Garth, and urged her to insist on looking at the 
card. No more harmless morsel of pasteboard 
was ever passed from one hand to another. The 
card contained nothing but the manager's name, 
and, under it, the nam2 and address of a theat- 
rical agent in London. 

‘*Tt is not worth the trouble of keeping,” said 
Miss Garth. 

Magdalen caught her hand before she could 
throw the card away—possessed herself of it the 
next instant—and put it in her pocket. 

‘I promised to recommend him,” she said— 
‘“‘and that’s one reason for keeping his card. 
If it does nothing else, it will remimd me of the 
happiest evening of my life—and that’s another. 
Come !” she cried, throwing her arms round Miss 

’ a with a feverish gayety—‘‘ congratulate 
me on my success !” 

‘I will congratulate you when you have got 
over, it,” said Miss Garth. 

In half an hour more Magdalen had changed 
her dress, had joined the guests, and had soared 
into an atmosphere of congratulation high above 
the reach of any controlling influence that Miss 
Garth could exercise, Frank, dilatory m all his 
proceedings, was the last of the dramatic com- 
pany who left the precincts of the — He 
made no attempt to join Magdalen in the su 
per-room—but he was ready in the hall, wi 
her cloak, when the carriages were called and 
the party broke up. 

**Oh, Frank!” she said, looking round at him, 
as he put the cloak on her “Tam so 
sorry it’s all over! Come to-morrow morning 
and let’s talk about it by ourselves.” 

‘*In the shrubbery at ten?” asked Frank, in a 
whisper, 

She drew up the hood of her cloak and nod- 
ded to him gayly. Miss Garth, standing near, 
noticed the looks that passed between them, 
though the disturbance made by the partmg 
guests prevented her from hearing the words. 
There was a soft, underlying tenderness in Mag- 
dalen’s assumed gayety of manner—there was a 
sudden thoughtfulness in her face, a confidential 
readiness in her hand, as she took Frank's arm 


mbled in her father’s* 


of time ? 

The lines on Miss Garth’s face deepened and 
hardened: she stood lost among the fluttering 
crowd around her. Norah’s warning words, 
addressed to Mrs. Vanstone in the garden, re- 
curred to her memory—-and now, for the first 
time, the idea dawned on her that Norah had 
seen consequences in their true light. 
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White Assorted Untoy 





Beautiful patterns 
tiful Oe oe Paper ee a hm Sent as 
SAMPLES, or Express on recei 
and the Trade supplied. Address C inkes B 
SON, Stationer, No, 8 Chatham Square, N. Y, City, care 
of B. LOCKWOOD, Postmaster. ; 





aati fe 
Co.'s Packages than on any other now 
i ~~ Neat tn 





UARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PINS. 


UARTERS FOR MINIATURE PINS OF ALL 
THE GENERALS. | Enclose stamp for fai 

W. A. HAYWARD, MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WATCHES. 


10,000 for at Wholesale prices. 
descriptive Creche. J. L. Ferguson, 208 Broadway, N.Y. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
Onguent will 


the skin. Price $1 




















HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Por April, 1862. 


ConTenTs. 
PAMBOOKAT :—A FAIRY TALE OF THE MALAYS. 


Pam! 
.—The Sewing Goblin. —Pambookat and 


shank.— Tight Queue, by Cruikshank. —In- 
nocence, by Leech. — , by Leech. Punch and 
Toby, by Doyle.—Run upon the Banks of the Sacramento, 
b le. —Sir William and Swiggles, by Keene.—-A Mu- 
nic Mi nding, by Dore.—The Holy Abbott, by 

— The in the Cottage, by Dor’. — Old Streets 
Sd Moonlight, by Doré. Ham Rachel, of Alabama, by 

cLenan. 


THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP. 


chine.—Thirty 
CALICO AND CHATTERBOX. 
CAMP LIFE AT THE RELAY. 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
week FARM. By Awruonr Troiiops. Illustrated 


very Weak-minded. 
Cuarter XLVI. A Woman's Idea of Friendship. 


Cuarrer XLVII. The Gem of the Four Families. 
Cuarren XLVIL The Angel under a Clond. 
TIONS. Confession. — 
Bread Sauce is so Ticklish. 
SHAYS'S iN. 
MY SPECIAL CON R. 


BLINDMAN'S-BUFF. 

THE CONTEST IN AMERICA. By Jonw Srcanr 

THE ADVENURES OF PHILIP. By W. M. Txacx- 
ERA 


¥. 
Cuapren XXXI. Narrates that famous Joke about 

Miss Grigsby. 

Cuarren XXXII. Ways and Means, 

—Poor Cupid.—The Ring.—A Letter 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Scene. The Drum vice 
the Piane.—Ip the Central Park.—The Drive.—Mob in 
Hollow 8q —Call to Dinner.—Stop Thief. 


Haxgrer'’s New Mowracy Macaznve contains the fol- 
Serial Tales by the foremost Novelists of the “7, 
from early sheets and MSS. furnished by 

Authors: 
“MISTRESS AND MAID.” By Doxanm Manta Mviock. 
“ORLEY FARM." By Antnony Trottors. [llus- 

trated by J. E. Mrziais. 

“THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP.” By Wixitam M. 


“THACKERAY. 
« Adventures of Philip” will probably be completed 
in May. It will be a 


contains from twenty. to one cent, more 
then any other Amacinan pertoliea) of cimallor class. 
TERMS. 
One Copy forone Year . . «© «+ «+ + + $3 00 
‘Two Copies for One Year . . . ..- - 500 
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Keeper. ‘‘ Yes, Sir; one of our incurables. 
in check, as you see, 
Kecentric Feeding. 
say? Why, he has so many it’s hard to remember ’em. 
but oftenest he gets it into his head that he’s a Newspaper 

Grex. McC 


Take Food? 








\\\ LB. QS 
PIES gOS 
° 2 Ss 


(Scene.—A Private Lunatic Asylum.) 
Dangerous, you ask? No, not at all. 


Noisy? Oh, very! sometimes makes such a Row that he disturbs all the other Patients. 
Sometimes he fancies he’s ‘a General, and sometimes he thinks he’s a Nigger; 


Editor, which is the drollest of all—ha! ha! ha!” 


. Aa XS 
Wadi BAHPOL es pg i 
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BULL RUN RUSSELL IN HIS TRUE PART AT LAST. 


“The Farce of Bomsastes Furitoso was last week performed at Lord Lrons’s Mansion at 
Washington. Dr. Rosseix took the part of Bompasres.”—Duily Paper. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





McClellan in the Field! 
. The Life of 
Major-General 
GEO. B. McCLELLAN. 


Comprising his Services in Mexico; 
on the Red River Exploring Expedi- 
tion; on the Pacific Railway Survey and Exploration in 
Northern Oregon; on the Army Commission to Europe, 
&c., &c., together with a complete History of the Cam- 
paign in Western Virginia. 

The only complete and euthentic Biography of the man. 

Price Ten Cents. For sale by all News Dealers, Book- 
sellers, Army Sutlers, and Country Merchants. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Address 

BEADLE & CO., Publishers, New York, 


— 
ae Wit CAME AFTERWARD ?” by es 
8. Arthur, and ““BATTLE-FIELDS OF OUR 
pager ap by en Ray two Serial Sto- 
les, now a ring in ARTHUR'S HOME I 
For sale by ‘ews Agents. : a earn 
Price 15 cents a number. 





AGENTS WANTED, —The Washington Writ- 
ing Case, something entirely new and beautiful, designed 


for the million. It is made of wood, and neatly covered | 


with moroceo paper, is in the shape of a perfect desk, con- 
taining everything for writing. Price 25 cents. Ciren- 
lars free. JOHN H. TIN EY, 1524 Fulton St., N. Y. 





To all wanti. < Farms. 


New Serriement or VINELAN}. 30 miles from Phil- 
adelphia by Railroad. Good loam so.’, highly productive 
Jor Wheat, Corn, Grass, Preis, and Vegetables — good 
mar climate— farniing is profitable, 

these times, and where good business openings 
ean be found. Large are settling. Society good. 
Farms from $15 to $20 per acre only. Village 5 and 10 
acre Lots for sale. ‘ Four ' timesgiven. Report of 
SOLON ROBINSON, Ag. Ed. of the. Tribune, w/o has 
visited the % , with the “ Vineland Rural," 
giving fall will be furnished. Address 

CHAS. K. P.M., Vineland P.O., Cumberland 
County, New Jersey. 


Constitution. Water cures Diabetes and all Diseases of 














the Urinary Organs. Enelose stamp to MORGAN & AL- 
LEN, 46 Cliff Street, N. Y., and get a Circular, 


Lately he has been rather rabid, but we keep him 
Yes, Sir, but sparingly: he has Strange Notions on that point, and no doubt has injured his brain by 


What are his Delusions, you 


| GENTS WANTED.—MORE MONEY 

made, mor? real satisfaction given, and more ready 
sales guaranteod by selling the **Great New Union Prize 
“Stationery and Recipe Package,” NOW ACKNOWL- 
EDGED by all Dealers to be so SUPERIOR an article as to 
be BEYOND RIVALRY. Our resources are too great for 
them to contend with, consequently, like wise men, they 
are leaving the field. We put up the onty PackaGe con- 
taining real merit. RICKARDS NEW UNION PRIZE 
STATIONERY AND RECIPE PACKAGE contains more 
articles, of a better quality, and a finer piece of Jewelry 
than any other Package ever sold. 

Send for our circulars, which we will mail free. $5,to 
$10 per day can be made. We put in each package a 
beautiful and life-like engraving of 

GENERAL GEORGE B. MoCLELLAN, 6x10. 

75 Valuable Recipes. 6 Sheets Ladies’ Billet Paper. 
6 sheets Commercial Note 6 Buff Envelopes. 

Paper. 2 Fine Steel Pens. 
6 Sheets Ladies’ Note Paper. 1 Fine Pencil. 
6 White Union Envelopes, 1 Sheet Blotting Paper. 

in colors. 1 Accommodation Penhold- 
6 Ladies’ White Union En- er. 

velopes. 

ALSO A VALUABLE PIECE OF JEWELRY. 

RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, New York. 








Sent Free py Mati ror 28 Cents in Strver. 

BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPY, magnifying 500 

timery 286, Five of different powers, $3, Mail- 
ed free by F. D. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


The Soldiers’ 
Bullet Proof Vest 


Has been repeatedly 
and thoroughly tested 
with Pistol Bullets at 10 
paces, Rifle Bullets at 40 
rods, by many Army 
Officers, and is approv- 
ed and worn by them. 

It is simple, light, and 
is a true economy of life 
— it will save thou- 
sands. It will also 
double the yalne end 
power of the roldier; 
and every man in an 
army is entitled to its 
protection. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 express the sizes 
of men, and No. 2 fits 
nearly all. 

Price for Privates’ 
Vest, $5. Officers’ Vest, 
$7. They will be sent 
to. any address, whole- 
sale or retail. Sold by 

MESSRS. ELLIOTT, 292 Broadway, N. Y., and by 
HUNT & GOODWIN, Washington. Agents wanted. 


To Consumptives. 
HE Advertiser, having been restored to 
health in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, 
after having suffered several years with a severe lung af- 
fection, and that dread disease, Consumption—is anxious 
to make known to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure. 
To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the prescrip- 
tion used (free of charge), with the directions for prepar- 
ing and using the same, which they will find a surz Cure 
for Consumption, Astuma, Bronouttis, &c. The only 
object of the advertiser in sending the Prescription is to 
benefit the afflicted, and spread information which he con- 
eeives to be invaluable, and he hopes every sufferer will 
| try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, and may 
prove a blessing. 
Parties wishing the prescription will please address 
Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburgh, 
Kings County, New York. 


Gold Pens Repointed—Equal to New, 

On receipt of 25 cts, in money or stamps. Orders by 
Mail promptly attended to. Gold Pen and Silver Exten- 
sion Case $150. E. 8. JOHNSON, 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 




















The Wide World! 


Published weekly in Boston. Racy, spirite; i 
in — ee wr Fun, Poetry, thera 
General Intelligence. Always bright, ial, 
teen ohable. y sit, smart, genial, and 

Sold by all News Dealers, 4 cents, 


WARD'S | 
PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices, 


Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR TEN DO 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fing Linen Bosoms, and warrranted as good a Shirt 
as sold in fetail stores for $2 50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE, $26 00 PER DOZEN. 

P. &.—Those who think I can not make a good Shirt for 
$20 per dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost of one dozen 
$20 fine shirts, 

86 yards of New York Mills Muslin at 18 c. per yd.. $5 40 
7 yards of fine Linen, at 56c. per yard 3 93 
Making and cutting... os. 0.2 .cccccccccccscecccce B 








| Cone tells: beaded Sy Lee $20 00 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 
free everywhere. These rules are so easy to understand 
that eny one can take their own measure. I warrant a 
perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid to the Express Company on rc- 
receipt of the goods. 

The Express Company have orders to allow all par 
to examine the goods before paying for them. If the good 
are not as represented, you are at liberty to return tiem. 


Ss. W. H. WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


Between White and Walker Streets, NEW YORK. 





By Author of 
EAST LYNNE! 
THE EARL’S HEIRS! 
THE EARL’S HEIRS! 


A NEW COPYRIGHT NOVEL OF DOMESTIC LIFE, 


Is published this day and for sale by all Booksellers and 
News Agents everywhere, complete in one large octavo 
volume of over two hundred pages, price fifty cents in pa- 
per cover, or seventy-five c-nts in cloth. It is published 
and for sale at 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
No. 806 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

To whom all orders must come addressed. Copies sent 
per mail, free of postage, on receipt of price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York, 
Have Just Published : 

A STRANGE STORY. A Novel. By Sir E. Butwer 
Lytron, Bart., Author of ** What will He do with It?" 
“My Novel,” ‘“*The Caxtons,” “ Pelham,” &c., &c. 
Illustrated by American Artists. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


PILGRIMS OF FASHION. A Novel. By Krnauan 
CognWALuis. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 





MAYHEW’'S BEN FRANKLIN. Young Benjamin 
Franklin; or, The Right Road through Life. A Story 
to Show how Benjamin learned the Principles which 
raised him from a Printer’s Boy to the first Ambassador 
of the American Republic. A Boy's Book on a Boy's 
own Subject. By Henry Maynew, Author of “The 
Peasant-Boy Philosopher,” ‘*The Wonders of Science ; 
or, Young Humphrey Davy,” &c., &c. With Ilustra- 
tions by Joun Giiuert. 16mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 





2 Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


A Thrilling Story, 


; Entitled, 
NO NAME, 


By Wilkie Collins, 
AUTHOR OF 
“The Woman in White,” 
Richly Miustrated by John McLenan, 
Was commenced in the Number for March 18 (No. 272) of 


HARPER’S WEEELY, 
And will be continued from week to week until completed. 











TERMS, 
One for One Year . - « + 6 $250 
Cae One ter ‘ere ear ao le afd ta. oO 
Ten © for One Year, ... - +> - 1800 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TEN 
SuBSCRIBERS. 


Harper's Magazine and Fagrer’s WEEKLY, together, 
one year, $4 00. 
fasrss's Weexty will be sent pane rm Aa one 
th. gam any one who applies for it. 
nyasrere. REKLY is electrotyped, and Back Numbers 
had at any time. a 
a4 L, IL, iit. IV., and V., for the Years 1857, 1858, 
1859. 1860, and 1861, of * HARPER'S WEEKLY,” band- 
somely bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50 each, are now 


ready, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isHeErs, 
Feancun Square, New YORS- 





